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INVITATION. 

\itas are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. - 
* 
NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


N° town in New England, probably none in 
the United States, has finer public buildings 
than those of Brookline, Massachusetts, and a 
noteworthy addition to the group has been made 
in the gymnasium which was recently opened. 
The cover-page pictures show this structure, 
together with the municipal bath-house with 
which it is connected. 

The gymnasium was authorized at a special 
town meeting .in January, 1906, after three 
years of investigation of the best buildings of 
the type at home and abroad. The sum of one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars was voted 
in two appropriations to defray the cost. The 
building is constructed of red brick with terra- 
cotta trimmings, and is three and a half stories 
in height, with a deep basement. The area 
covered by it is nearly thirteen thousand square 
feet. The floor of the main hall is about one 
hundred feet long by seventy-two feet wide. 
The dimensions of the ‘‘special’? gymnasium 
on the second floor, which will probably be 
used for women’s classes, are seventy-four feet 
by thirty-four feet. 

Dressing-rooms, lockers, shower-baths and 
offices for the staff have been provided in gen- 
erous completeness, much thought has been 
given to the systems of heating and ventilation, 
and the equipment of apparatus is as complete 
as it could be made. Above the floor of the 
main hall has been built an eighteen-lap running- 
track, long needed by the high-school boys who 
take part in interscholastic meets. In the rear 
of the building is a seventy-five-yard cinder 
track, together with pits for pole-vaulting and 
broad-jumping, and ample space for shot-put- 
ting. A track team will be formed in the 
spring, and this, like all the gymnasium classes, 
will be open free of charge to any resident of 
Brookline. 

Dr. Walter Channing was the chairman of 
the committees which studied out and built 
this fine structure, and the architect was 
Mr. F. Joseph Untersee. The superintendent 
is Mr. George S. Rich, and the physical director 
is Mr. J. Leonard Mason, who is known to 
many athletes as the former director of the 
University of Pennsylvania gymnasium. 

& 


local official of an association which aims 

to protect the family states that during the 
year 1906 more than five hundred couples from 
Massachusetts took out marriage licenses at 
Providence, Rhode Island. He suggests, there- 
fore, ‘‘that clergy and others should help to 
create a general sentiment that every self- 
respecting woman should ask to be married in 
her own church or home, whenever practica- 
ble.’”? He does not mean to insinuate that one 
could find a better state than Rhode Island to 
marry and live in; all he wishes is to discourage 
the kind of marriages that frequently have to 
be repented at leisure. 

& 

At first thought one would say that the location 

of a sleigh-bell would make little difference 
to the horse that wore it; yet the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
takes another view of the case, and recent inves- 
tigations in the market district of Boston reveal 
conditions that surely warrant correction. When 
the bells are strapped close to the collar, the 
society points out, no harm is done; but in 


many cases they are attached loosely, so that | 
at every movement of the horse the sharp edges | 


swing against the animal’s chest. This is 


cruelty to animals, even though it is not in- | 


tended. The thoughtless driver needs a word 
of warning, and it is well that there is an 
organization which is authorized to speak it. 
& 

here is more than one way to give an alarm 

of fire, but almost any other way is prefer- 
able to that which seems to be favored in the 
foreign quarters of some of our cities. At a fire 
in a tenement-house at the West End of Boston 
the other night, ‘‘revolvers were discharged 
indiscriminately,’’ and the same practice must 
be in vogue elsewhere, for the only man the 
police managed to catch was an Italian visitor 
from New Haven. Of course the revolver 
method has its advantages; it notifies all who 
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are within hearing that trouble is on; but in 
view of the careless manner in which many a 
| man handles firearms, it is a question whether 
the judicious citizen who heard the shots would 
not run to hide instead of to help. 
& 


- amusing contrast to the houses in which no 
children are allowed, is a block projected by 
a Brockton, Massachusetts, builder, where none 
but families with children will be admitted. 
There will be eight sets of apartments, and it is 
estimated, on the basis of applications already 
received, that some sixty children will be in- 
cluded in the population. By way of making 
things pleasant for them, a separate building at 
the back will be provided for a playhouse, and 
there will be garden space besides, and plenty 
of outdoor room to run. Other landlords will 
watch the experiment with interest. Some might 
inform the builder that the objectionable em- 
bargo would less frequently be placed if it were 
not for unwise parents who ‘‘take up’’ their 
children’s little squabbles, and by continual 
wrangling with their neighbors cause mcre un- 
pleasantness than the little folks ever could. 
h 


Wr a man from the city goes into the 
woods he is liable to make an exhibition 
of himself, and not every resident of the rural 
districts can tell the black spruce from the red 
spruce or the gray birch from the white birch. 
It is obvious that the ability to identify different 
varieties of trees would add to one’s pleasure, 
and frequently to his profit, and it seems in 
some sort a duty, therefore, to call attention to 
a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘The Commercial Forest 
Trees of Massachusetts, How You May Know 
Them,’’ which has been prepared by Mr. D. 
A. Clarke, an instructor in Harvard University, 
and is issued by Mr. F. W. Rane, state forester. 
The little manual is a model of its kind. It 
avoids technicalities, and its clear and definite 
descriptions are supplemented with pictures 
that make it almost impossible for one to mis- 
understand. Mr. Rane, whose address is the 
State-house, Boston, sends the pamphlet free 
to residents of Massachusetts who are interested 
in the subject of which it treats, and such per- 
sons will find it a source of delight as well as 


instruction. 
* «& 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


A= hunter in Somaliland brought in a 
baby. oryx to the camp of two English- 
women. He told them that the mother was 
alive and unharmed; that he had ridden them 
down until the little oryx, exhausted, had to 
drop, and the mother fled on. In ‘Two Dianas 
in Somaliland,’’ Agnes Herbert tells of restoring 
the tiny creature to its mother. The hunter had 
declared that if it was taken back to the place 
whence it came the doe would assuredly find it. 


We decided to try this, but to secrete our- 
selves, and cover the baby buck with our pro- 
tecting rifles. Otherwise, it was quite on the 
cards that a lion or leopard would make off with 
it ere its mother could retrieve it. I took the 
timorous creature across my saddle,—it seemed 
all struggling legs and arms,—and with Clarence 
for guide made for the place, some two miles 
off, where he first the oryx. 

We set the baby down alone, so fragile and 
small it looked, and then hid ourselves away 
in a great thorn-brake. The little oryx did 
not. wander far. Sometimes it bleat in a 
little treble ; once or twice it lay down, tucking 
its long legs beneath it, to rise and wander, all 
lonely, among the low thorn-bushes. wo 
hours or more we waited, and then a gentle 
whinny, and almost before we realized it a 
gees oryx doe cantered toward the fawn. 
She nosed it all over, and her joy expressed 
itself in every imaginable way. It was a most 
beautiful and ane sight. We made some 
movement, and all alert again, the graceful 
creature sailed away, the baby trotting beside 
her. To think that in all the jungle a mother 
could find her way to the lost best-beloved, 
with nothing to guide her, nothing to tell her! 


* © 


A CHEERFUL MAID. 


Ca acceptance of one’s lot is capitally 
illustrated by a story found in the Na- 
tional Review. Elizabeth was the elder em- 
ployé and Maud a little serving-maid, both in 
the household of a bachelor clergyman. The 
absences of Elizabeth were frequent and pro- 
longed. Maud was always on hand. One 
Sunday morning she brought in breakfast. 
‘*You again to-day, Maud?’’ said the clergy- 


man. 

‘“‘My Sunday out,’”’ explained Maud, with 
a smile. 

‘*Then why aren’t you out?’’ 

‘Please, sir,’’ with another smile, ‘‘when 
*tis my Sunday out, Elizabeth goes.’’ 


| 


- 











BALM-ELIXIR. Instant Relief for Sore Throat or | 
Hoarseness. 25c.,all Dealers. Eastern Drug Co., Boston. | 





diff. FOREIGN STAMPS FREE if you send 25c. for <i asi UMHS Ri eg 
’s Weekly Stamp News, Boston, Mass. | 


300 all 
6 mos. sub’n to 





Boston STAMMERERS'’ Institute 


8 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 40 years. 


and Train- 
ing School. 





Williston Seminary, “22007 for Bez* 


Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
Fully cuntgpes laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


Biology. ew Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightawa, 
track” ésth year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER. A. M., Frincipal. 








BROADCLOTHS, POPLINS, 


Wash Suitings, Waistings, Mohairs 
At Two-thirds Price. 


We sell direct from the mills’ output 3 or more yards 
at two-thirds retail prices. New S 
now ready. FREE SAMPLES sen 


COURTENAY MILLS CO., 67 Chauncy St., BOSTON. 


ring goods 
upon request. 
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HEAT 


A Child Can Run It. 


It gives the most heat with 

the least coal and saves coal 

HOUSE _ Pills. Warmest: buildings in 
New England zero towns are 

heated with the Winchester. 

IN Its corrugated fire-box is so 
constructed that there are no 

clinkers and it gives a perfect 

heat radiation. Result—A 

WINTER summer temperature on the 
coldest days. If you are going 
to put in a new heater or build 
anew house, send at once for 


WINCHESTER 
HEATER 


TOILET PAPER 


can they afford to do without it. 


HANDIFOLD. 


matter ask your physician. 


Booklet B of Letters on Heaters. stock—nothing else. Put up in neat 
SMITH & THAYER CO. dust-proof carton that serves one sheet 
A 234 Congress St., Boston a at a time, without litter, bother or waste. 


Sold by Leading Dealers. 


to pay postage. 
HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
ills at Leomi 48S St., Bost 











No one who understands the impor- 
tance of safe guarding health in every 
possible way can fail to appreciate the 
importance of sanitary toilet paper, nor 

You may ask, “How shall I know 
what papers are unsanitary, that I may 
avoid them?” It would take too much 
expensive space to tell you here, but we 
do tell you of one that is sanitary—that’s 


If you doubt the importance of this 


Made from fresh, new, clean paper 


Sample Package sent on receipt of 5 cts. 
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PLAY BALL! 








Mather’s Parlor Baseball Game. 


“IT PLAYS ALL THE FEATURES 
UNDER THE LEAGUE RULES” 


And Appeals to Old and Young Alike. 


flew since Baseball became the national sport many attempts have been made to 
reproduce it as a parlor amusement, but all have utterly failed, as they did not 


play the fea/ures of the game. 


The Mather Parlor Baseball Game, however, is 


entirely new, and plays, under the rules, all the scientific features of Baseball as it is 


played on the field. 


You ‘‘ hit the ball,’’ ‘* run bases,’’ ‘‘ strike out,’’ ‘* steal bases,’’ make ‘‘ double 
plays,’’ ‘‘ home runs,”’ etc., in fact, play all the fine points of Baseball, and skill is 
Just as essential to success in this Parlor Game as it is on the diamond proper. The 
quickness of the small boy will give him victory over his father unless the latter is 
also alert and understands the rules. 


Mather’s Parlor 
Baseball Game ap- 
peals to every ‘‘fan,’’ 
irrespective of age, 


enthusiasts of the un- 
initiated. A striking 
illustration of the 
interest this game 
arouses is seen in the 
way the big leaguers 
play it by the hour, 
becoming almost as 
interested and excited 
as they do when actu- 
ally playing the king 
of athletic sports on 
the field. 

The game not 
only provides fascina- 
ting entertainment for 
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“A CRITICAL MOMENT.” 
(Score tied, two out, and the bases full.) 


every member of the home circle, but it will make the home an attractive place for 
the young and keep them away from evil associates. 

DESCRIPTION. The Mather Parlor Baseball Game is constructed entirely 
of steel and lithographed in colors. It is strong and durable and should last many 
years. The size, 19 x 23 inches, will permit it to be placed on a parlor or kitchen 
table. With each Game there is given a full set of Rules and a pad of Score Cards. 


THE OFFE 


The Mather Parlor Baseball 
* Game given to any sub- 


scriber who, before March 30th, sends us one new subscription 


and 50 cents extra. 


Price $3.00, sent by express, charges in 


either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 1o lbs. 


| 
| 
| 
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* and will also make 
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sendy to put in your 


stove at the dealer’s price for a poor stove. 





No manufacturer of High Grade Standard ranges and heating stoves ever made a 
proposition as liberal as ours. We save you $5.00 to $20.00, which otherwise the dealer 
would make. We sell you direct from our factory by mail 


GOLD COIN 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


We prepay the freight and guarantee safe delivery of a finished, polished Gold Coin 
ome. You may try it a WHOLE YEAR—S 

ere are no better stoves, and no manufacturer who saves you as much money on 
a good stove. We do not compete with inferior mail order dealers. We sell a good 


STOVES 
RANGES 


—See Guarantee. 


Our Stove Art Catalog is Free—illustrating and describing our complete line of 
Ranges and Heating Stoves—saves you money, time and labor. ing i 


GOLD COIN STOVE COMPANY, 48 Oak Street. Troy, N.Y. (Successor to Bussey & Mcleod, Est. 1860) 












A postal will bring it. 








DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
ONE YEAR ON APPROVAL 


GUARANTEE: 
Use this stove one 
year, and if not satise 
fied, send it back at 
our expense and we 
will refund all your 
money. 
Fifty years of standard 
stove making makes this guar- 
antee safe for you and for us. 
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HE Greek examina- 

tion the next morning 

proved as easy for 
Louis as the Latin had been, 
and after finishing it in about 
half the time allotted, he 
raised his hand. Sitting op- 
posite him, in a desperate 
struggle with the translation, 
was Morrill. He leaned back 
in his chair and gazed in 
astonishment when Louis 
folded up the paper. The 
young master who had won 
Louis’s dislike came down to 
see what the raised hand 
portended. 

‘*T’ ve finished,’’ said Lou- 
is. ‘‘May I go?’’ 

The master looked at him, 
took up the papers, and 
glanced over the cleanly writ- 
ten pages. Then he nodded ; 
and with Morrill staring en- 
viously, Louis slipped out of 
the room. 

He sauntered in front of 
the study building, wonder- 
ing what he had better ex- 
plore, and wishing Morrill 
would come out and join him 
in his investigations. Then 
he heard a great rattle of 
wagon-wheels, cracking of 
whip, pounding of hoofs and 
shouting up the road. He 
hurried out to the sidewalk, 
and saw at the top of the 
hill, rushing down between 
the lines of maples, a four- 
horse team, drawing a great 
red barge and flinging out 
a cloud of dust behind. 

Louis stood gazing with 
interest. The barge was filled 
with boys, the driver was 
wreathing his whip out over 
his horses’ backs. Then, 
with the brake creaking and 
cries of ‘‘Gee haw, Bill! Gee 
haw !’’ he reined in his team 
and stopped it before the gate 
where Louis stood. 

The boys tumbled out, 
collected their bags and 
tipped the driver, a burly 
man with brown side-whisk- 
ers. They seemed on friendly 








DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 


SCARBOROUGH DROVE A BALL CLOSE TO LOUIS'S HEAD. 


observe all this with a cer- 
tain happy, bold curiosity. 
There was something in his 
expression and in Morrill’s 
that caused two fellows pass 
ing by to stop and say, with 
a grin, ‘‘ Hello, new kids! 
How goes it?’’ 

**Fine, thank you!’’ Louis 
answered, 

**I guess you fellows might 
as well join the Corinthians 
right now,’’ said one of the 
two, a dark, sun-browned 
fellow, with quick, twinkling 
eyes. 

“*l’d like to,’’ Louis an- 
swered, ‘‘but I’ve already 
joined the Pythians.’’ 

“The dickens you have! 
Old Ack’s at work so soon! 
How about this other new 
kid here?’’ 

**Oh,’”’ said Morrill, and 
he laughed, ‘‘I’d just as 
soon be a Corinthian. We 
want to have some sort of 
contest. ’’ 

**Good for you! 
lars, please.’’ 


Two dol- 


And in return for the 
money he handed to Morrill 
a receipt signed ‘* Henry 


Marvin, Treasurer.’’ 

“One of the big boys, I 
suppose,’’ was Morrill’s com- 
ment as Marvin moved away. 

‘*But I don’t think he’s 
quite as good-looking as 
Ackerman,’’ declared Louis. 
‘Just wait till you see 
Ackerman.’’ 

At supper the big dining- 
room was for the first time 
crowded. Nearly all the old 
boys were back now; only a 
few more were to come that 
evening by a late train. The 
final assignment of seats was 
made. Louis found himself 
at Mr. Elwood’s table. Mr. 
Elwood was a middle-aged 
man, with a brown mus- 
tache, a dyspeptic face, and 
eye-glasses to which a black 
cord was attached. Louis 
observed with regret that 
Scarborough was also placed 








terms with him, and laughed 
at some jokes which Louis 
did not understand. 

‘‘Doctor in his study now, 
Dan?’’ said one of the boys 
to him; and the driver an- 
swered promptly, ‘‘I ain’t 
an X-ray, but I guess you’ll 
tind him there.’’ 

One after another they filed 





THE NEW BOY@RRE 


NS In Twelve tp Chapter Three a. 


through the gate, glancing curiously at Louis as | trying; and even if you don’t make anything | humiliation, it seemed a mocking comment. He 


they passed. There was one who gave him a 
smile and a nod, a big fellow, one of the older 
hoys—a good-looking chap, with merry blue 
eyes and light hair and a fair complexion. He | 
wore a gray suit and blue necktie, and altogether 
there was something fresh and summery and 
healthy about his appearance. 
so startled at receiving that nod and smile that 
he stammered awkwardly, ‘‘How do you do?’’ 
and then blushed because some of the other 
fellows, hearing it, laughed. 

They all disappeared inside the study build- 
ing; and Louis lingered, waiting for Morrill, 
waiting vaguely for some one to come or some- 
thing to happen. 

Pretty soon the boys began to emerge again. 
‘The one in the gray suit came up to Louis, and 
said: ‘‘What are you going to be, Pythian or 
Corinthian ?”’ 

“T don’t know,’’ said Louis. 
they ?”’ 

‘*They’re the two athletic clubs. Every boy 
in school belongs to one or the other. They 
have all sorts of athletic contests with each other. 
You look as if you’d be pretty good when you 
put on weight. Better join the Pythians.’’ 

‘*All right; I’d like to.’’ 

The boy drew a small note-book from his 
pocket. ‘‘What name?’’ he asked; and when 
Louis told him, he wrote it down. ‘‘The dues 
are two dollars. Do you want to pay now ?”’ 

So Louis fished two dollars out ot his pocket, 
and was given in exchange a receipt signed, 
“‘Charles Ackerman, Treasurer.’’ 


‘*What are 


‘*Ever do anything in athletics?’’ Ackerman | 


asked. 

“T’ve tried a little of everything,’’ Louis | 
answered. 

**That’s good; that’s the kind. You keep on 


And Louis was | 


at first, don’t get discouraged. 
be good some day.’’ 

swung off toward the upper school. 

Louis felt quite elated. 

| to him that one of the old boys, one who seemed 


| such friendly notice of him. 


depression. In the examination-room which 
had been the scene of his first triumphs he came 
to grief—first on the algebra paper which was 
presented to him, and of which he understood 
not a word, then on the third-form arithmetic 
paper. 

And finally, after a puzzled conference between 


form. 
Even then he failed to solve some of the 


numbers of most improbable dimensions. Now 





to be of importance, would immediately take | 


But that afternoon his elation gave way to | 
| Morrill, 


the two masters in charge, he found himself | 
reduced to the level of candidates for the second | 


I think you’ll | made no answer. 


He left the room disheartened. He knew now 


| With this encouraging remark, Ackerman | that they would never admit him to the fourth 
| form ; 
It had never occurred | 


and of course if he did not get into the 
fourth form he could not expect to be Morrill’s 
intimate friend. He could, in fact, expect to 
be nothing but a sort of dunce among younger 
boys. 

But at that dismal moment along came 
trailing a baseball bat, and another 
fellow carrying a ball whom he introduced as 
Dennison. They invited Louis to join them. 
They were going to the athletic field to knock 
up ‘‘flies.’”’ And speedily Louis was happy 


| again. 


He liked playing ball, he fielded well, and 
he made a one-hand catch of a high-liner 
which drew the admiring applause of the 


| seven or eight boys who had joined the squad. 


problems, and became involved in fractional | 
|tion with one another, 
he had to lie back in despair and see Morrill 


}and Scarborough working away with the most | 


serene competence. 

He was muddling over the questions after 
both Scarborough and Morrill had gone; he had 
not finished when the clergyman in charge 
touched the bell, and so signified that the time 
allotted was at an end. 

The young master whom he disliked came 
down and took his paper from him; and then 
noticing that it was a second-form paper, he 
| said: 

‘*Let me see. You're the classical scholar, 
| aren’t you? I’m afraid we're going to find 
you a difficult proposition. ’’ 

No doubt it was kindly meant, a genial 
utterance; but to Louis, sore enough at his 


So when they were walking together back to 
the school, and exchanging elementary informa- 
he began to feel that 
whatever the result of the mathematics test, he 
might perhaps achieve some sort of place in the 
school life. 

The boys arrived at the dormitory to find a 
most exciting bustle and confusion. Two vans 
filled with trunks were being unloaded at the 
door. Carriages containing ‘‘old boys’’ were 
driving up every few moments. Inside the 
building fellows were running up- and down- 
stairs, rushing across the corridor to greet one 
another, calling out loudly and with affection 
strange, unflattering nicknames. 

If Louis had been present at such a scene 
the day before, he would have been disposed to 
shrink into a corner and look on enviously. 
Now, in the confidence that was born of com- 
radeship with Morrill and the others, he could 






at this table, although on the 
opposite side and some dis- 
tance away. 

There were twelve boys 
in all for whom Mr. Elwood 
had to distribute chops, and 
except for Scarborough, 
Louis knew none of them. 
On his right sat a couple of 
old boys, who were engrossed 
in conversation with each other; on his left, a 
pale, vacant-eyed boy, whose mouth hung open 
weakly, and who was regarding Scarborough 
and his neighbor with a fixed stare. Louis 
thought that he would endeavor to be socia- 


ble. 
‘““My name’s Collingwood, ”* he said to this 
unpromising youth. ‘‘What’s yours?’’ 


‘*Smythe.’’ 

‘*Are you a new kid?”’ 

as Sn 

Smythe showed no reciprocal interest. Louis 
turned his head and glanced at him, and saw 
that Smythe was still apparently fascinated by 
Scarborough and the boy next to him. Those 
two were talking in rapid, confidential under- 


tones, as if they were old friends. Gradually 
their subdued manner wore off; other boys 
began listening to them, even the two old 
fellows. 


**T don’t take much stock in American cars,’’ 
Scarborough was saying. ‘‘Have none but 
foreign make in my garage.’’ 

‘*It seems to me that depends a good deal on 
what you want ’em for,’’ said the other boy. 


| **I do a good deal of touring in rough country, 
| over poor roads. 


No foreign car’s as good as 
the best American for that sort of thing. 
When it comes to racing, or touring on good 
roads, | agree with you. I use my French 
machine then.’’ 

“‘Tlow many have you got?’’ asked Wilton, 
the old boy who sat on Louis’s right. 

‘*T wo gasoline and one steam.’’ 

The pale boy on Louis’s left wriggled nerv- 
ously. 

“T’ve only got a last year’s Packard,’’ he 
said, with ostentatious humility. 

Scarborough ignored the speéch, the boy 
sitting next to him looked politely interested, 
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but Wilton remarked to Cary, the other old | 
boy, in a voice which every one could hear: 

‘*Isn’t it perfectly sickening the way these | 
new kids come.and blow about their automo- | 
biles !’’ 

Scarborough preserved his sublime indiffer- | 
ence, but the boy next to him, who had a/| 
pleasant-face, turned crimson. 

‘“‘[—I wasn’t meaning to blow,’’ he said, 
earnestly. ‘‘We just happen to be interested | 
in machines, and got to talking about them. 
And when you asked me that question | 
thought you were interested, too. I’m sorry if 
I seemed to be bragging.’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ said Wilton, mollified, ‘‘yow’re all 
right. I wasn’t meaning you.’’ 

‘*Fudge!’’ said Scarborough, with disgust. 
‘*Now you both of you crawl!’’ 

‘* Look here,’’ said Cary, ‘‘ you want to 
remember you’re a new kid.’’ 

‘‘New kid!’’ exclaimed Scarborough, scorn- 
fully. ‘*‘You talk as if a year in a boarding- 
school really gave you a wonderful advantage. 
I’ ve seen too much of the world to be impressed 
by any such talk as that. Keep it for little 
boys that have never been away from home 
before.’’ 

As most of the boys at the table were ‘‘new 
kids,’’ this daring speech created delighted, 
subdued giggles and furtive glances at the two 
old boys to see how they received it. Cary 
grew as red as the new kid whom a short time 
before he had rebuked; Wilton seemed uncon- 
cerned. 

Scarborough soon resumed his talk on auto- 
mobiles, and was impressively technical in his | 
language. His friend seemed rather abashed | 
and desirous of turning the subject. But Scar- 
borough persevered, obviously bent on showing 
defiance to those who had intimated their dis- 
approval. 

After supper Smythe crowded close to Louis. 
“Do you know who those two fellows that 
talked automobiles are?’’ he asked, in a mo- 
mentous whisper. 

‘“One of them’s a fellow named Scarborough, ’’ 
said Louis. ‘‘I don’t know the other.’’ 

‘‘Scarborough !’’ exclaimed Smythe, and his 
tone was awestruck. ‘‘Then he must be one 
of the New York Scarboroughs !’’ 

‘He comes from New York, I believe,’’ said | 
Louis. | 

‘‘That’s just who he is, then. You know 
about the New York Scarboroughs, of course. 
They’re swells and fearfully rich. And the 
fellow that sat next to him,—the other one,— 
just guess who that was!’’ 

‘*Who?’’ 

‘‘Baldersnaith—Hugo Baldersnaith—one of 
the New York Baldersnaiths!’’ declared 
Smythe, impressively. 

‘Tt doesn’t mean anything to me,’’ Louis 
answered. 

‘*You mean to say you never heard — Why, 
they’re one of the ten richest families in New 
York!. And Mrs. Baldersnaith’s a great society 
leader there. I suppose young Baldersnaith 
has several millions all his own.’’ 

‘IT don’t mind a bit,’’ said Louis. ‘‘He 
didn’t get it out of me. Look here, Smythe, 
where are you from, anyway ?”’ 

‘‘New Jersey,’’ Smythe admitted. ‘‘But we | 
always spend a couple of months every winter 
in New York.’’ 

‘*That’s better—much better,’’ said Louis. 
‘*And T’ll tell you what I believe, Smythe. I 
believe that within two days you’ll be calling 
Baldersnaith by his first name, and Scarborough 
by his in a week.’’ 

“‘Oh, do you think so?”’ exclaimed Smythe. 
‘Do you really? You know, I’d rather know 
them than any other fellows in the school !’’ 

‘“‘Why, naturally,’’ said Louis. 

‘*They seem like awfully nice fellows, don’t 
you think ?”’ 

But no answer was required. They had 
entered the common room, where the evening 
prayers were read. Mr. Brandon, the clergy- 
man who had presided at the examinations, 
rose and gave out the hymn. Hymnals were 
produced from under the seats, a master struck 
a note on the piano, and then lifted up his 
voice and led the singing. 

“After it was over, the boys all turned and 





knelt at the benches, while out in the middle | court. And I go by the rules, and not by any | it up with visible pride. 


of the room the clergyman uttered a short | 
prayer that the new school year might open | 





COMPANION. 





Morrill had been equally successful, and then 
he hurried out to announce the news to his 
friend. 

He found him just as the chapel bell was 
summoning the boys to morning prayers. 

‘‘Good for us both!’ cried Morrill. ‘‘Now 
that we’ve got in, I guess we can stick there. 
Seabby !’’ He hailed his cousin, who was some 
distance in front of him. ‘‘I’m in the fourth! 
Are you?”’ 

Scarborough nodded. 

‘‘He’s bright enough,’’ commented Morrill, 
‘if he’d only work.”’ 

“‘’m not so much interested in whether he 
stays in the form or not,’’ said Louis. 

‘*He can be an awful chump,”’ Morrill ad- 


mitted. ‘‘ But after all, he has his good 
points.’’ 

Then speech ceased, for they were entering 
the chapel. 


That afternoon Dennison, who was also in 
the fourth form, suggested to Louis that they 
have a game of tennis. So as soon as they had 
put on their tennis clothes, they hurried down 
to the courts, which were at one side of the 
athletic field. 

All were in use but one, which they promptly 
seized. They had been playing only about 
three minutes when Dennison broke his shoe- 
string. 

‘*No use trying to mend it,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve 
done that too many times already. Just hang 
on to the court while I run into the athletic 
house. I can get a shoe-string there.’’ 

While he was gone Louis watched the game 
on the next court. Ackerman was playing 
against Marvin, and it seemed to 
Louis that they surely must be the 
best players in the school. 

So absorbed did he become in 
watching them that he did not at 
first hear the footsteps behind him, 
but at the sound of voices he turned. 
Scarborough and Baldersnaith were 
on his court, taking their rackets 
from their cases and making ready 
to play. 

“IT beg your pardon,’’ said Louis. 
‘*T’m holding this court.’’ 

‘*Come on ; get over there, Baldy,’’ 
said Searborough. He picked up a 
ball and skimmed it across the net. 
“The kid ought to know by this 
time that it takes more than one to 
hold a court.’’ 

“You know,’’ Baldersnaith said 
to Louis, in a more pacific tone, ‘‘the 
rule says that if two are wanting to 
play, one player can’t reserve a 
court.’’ ~ 


“Pye been playing,” said Louis, ( \y 


44 


‘‘and the other fellow broke a shoe- \ “TF 

string and has gone into the athletic TA i) 

house to get another. He’ll be right 

out.’” f 
“Oh,” said Baldersnaith, and he naan 


seemed on the point of withdrawing. 
But Searborough spoke up imperi- 
ously : 

‘‘Get over there, Baldy! It makes 
no difference to me whether the other 
kid is coming back or not. One of 
7em can’t hold a court alone—and 
they can wait till some other court is vacant. 
They’ ve got just as much right to wait as we.’’ 

Louis made no remark. He walked out and 
stood in the middle of the court. Ackerman 
and Marvin paused to observe developments. 

Scarborough drove a ball close to Louis’s 
head, and followed it with another intended to 
make him dodge. But instead, Louis turned it 
off with his racket and sent it flying outside the 
court into the long grass. 

‘*Now you can chase that,’’ said Scarborough, 
insolently, ‘‘and then keep off the court.’’ 

“Oh, I say —’’ began Baldersnaith; but 
before he could finish, Ackerman stepped across, 
and said: 

“*The boy’s all right. He was playing here 
—and the other fellow had to stop for only a 
moment. There he comes now.’’ 

‘*The rules of the courts are posted in the 
athletic house,’’ replied Scarborough. ‘‘The 
first rule is that one man alone can’t hold a 


outside opinions. ’’ 
“Of course,’’ said Ackerman, ‘‘it’s expected 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


evening,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll come round to you 
in your little white bed and spank you.”’ 

Louis laughed, and Ackerman, who had heard 
the remark, cried out: 

*‘Oh, go on, Scarborough! Don’t talk about 
spanking. ‘The boy could take you on in a fair 
fight—and" finish you.’’ 

‘‘And,’’ said Louis, slowly, as if stating a 
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well-considered conclusion, ‘‘I guess I’ll have 
to do it, too.’’ 

Scarborough gave a snort of contempt. 
‘‘Name your time, bantam,’’ he said. 

‘‘1’ll name the time,’’ Ackerman struck in. 
*‘One week from to-day, behind the sawmill 
on the Green ‘lop road.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





A JUMP AT CONCLUSIONS 











By Alice 


cies lay in that direction and 
partly because Anne was 
such a good listener, Mrs. Bixby . 
was talking. Every one talked to Anne. 
**T’m so glad you ran in to-day,’’ Mrs. Bixby 
began, opening her work-bag and producing a 
gold-lined thimble. ‘‘I’ve wanted to see you 
ever since Emma Easley called Tuesday after- 
noon with that man she’s engaged to. I pre- 
sume you’ll be astonished, but I wasn’t. I’ve 
known the Easleys for years back. I knew 
Emma’s grandfather, and they all have just 
the same streak in them that Emma showed 
when she was here.’’ 
Anne looked up surprised, and began drawing 
her long gloves slowly through her fingers. 
Mrs. Bixby set a chair energetically near the 
north window, where she could command a 
good light, and gazed into the depths of a 


P cies tay because her tenden- 
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“ ANNE TUPPER, WHAT DO YOU MEAN?" 


blue silk work-bag critically. Mrs. Bixby 
was nothing if not critical. About her eyes 
were fine, downward-sloping lines, acquired 
through gazing steadfastly on her acquaint- 
ances’ faults. 

*‘Of course this is something I wouldn’t tell 
| everybody, but I knew I could tell you. I was 
| thinking about it just as I saw you coming 
down the street. I felt in my bones that you 
were coming here, and I said to myself, ‘Now 
I can tell Anne, because she is one person who 
can keep what’s told her.’ ’’ 

Anne smiled, stole a glance at herself in the 
mantel mirror, tilted her hat at the right angle, 
and murmured, ‘‘Yes.’’ 

Anne’s share in many conversations was 
entirely monosyllabic. 

Mrs. Bixby delved with nervous movements 
into her work-bag, and produced a piece of 
half-finished Battenberg lace. ‘‘A centerpiece 
| for the square table,’’ she explained, holding 
“Tsn’t it beautiful, 





Anne?’’ 
**Very,’’ returned Anne, her eyes wandering 


auspiciously, and that every boy might derive | that some decency will be shown in applying | over the room with its superabundance of Bat- 


good from it and be a blessing to the school. 
It was a simple and sincere little prayer, but 
Louis’s mind had wandered off; he was smi- 
ling still between his fingers at the thought of 
Smythe. 

After prayers, the boys who had finished | 
unpacking were sent down to the study building | 
to read or write letters. The others were 
despatched to their dormitories. Louis wrote 


the rules.’’ 

‘*Who expects it?’? demanded Scarborough. 
“*T expect no favors from any one.’’ 

Dennison came running up. 

‘*They’re trying to grab our court, Denni- 
son!’ Louis cried. 

‘‘Well, I guess not!’’ exclaimed Dennison: 
and he ran out on the other side of the net 
beside Baldersnaith. And then Baldersnaith 


| tenberg—as edging to the curtains, as ‘‘throws’’ 
| on the backs of chairs, a round centerpiece on 
| the round table, and dainty doilies wherever an 
| excuse for a doily existed. 

‘‘Of course’’—Mrs. Bixby changed the subject 
with disconcerting rapidity—‘‘I haven’t men- 
tioned this to a soul, because I don’t want to 
| prejudice any one against Emma, but for my 
| part I don’t see how even an Easley could 


his father a long letter, in which he prepared | broke into a laugh, partly of amusemeng, partly | have the face to indulge in such broad hints, 


him for disappointment as to the outcome of 
the examinations, but otherwise took a cheerful | 
view of conditions. 

And the next morning he’sent him another 
letter, brief and jubilant. For on going down 
to the study building after breakfast, he found 
a crowd of boys gathered in front of the bulletin- 
board in the hall, and thrusting himself into 
the group, he discovered that the form lists had 
been posted, and that he was, after all, enrolled 
in the fourth. 





of annoyance. 

**T don’t know who’s right,’’ he declared to 
Scarborough, ‘‘but I’m not going to fight for 
the court. These fellows were here first, and I 
guess they ought to have it—even if technically 
it’s ours.’’ 

**You stay right where you are!’’ commanded 
Scarborough. 

Baldersnaith looked at him with a certain 
haughty surprise. ‘‘Oh, I think not,’’ he said, 
and walked off the court. 


}even in hopes of getting a handsome wedding 
| present.’? 

“Why, Mrs. Bixby !’’ exclaimed Anne. Her 
| gloves dropped to her lap and her hat slid away 
from the right angle unnoticed. ‘‘Why —’’ 

| Mrs. Bixby cut in swiftly. ‘‘Well, Anne, 
| that’s exactly what she did! She stayed here 
| half an hour, and talked so much I couldn’t 
| erowd a word in edgewise, and it was all per- 
| fectly open hints for that Battenberg mantel 
| throw as a wedding present.’ 


He lingered a moment to make sure that| Scarborough went up to Louis. ‘‘Some| Mrs. Bixby pointed in growing indignation 


Lowise Lee 





at the Battenberg creation beneath 
the mirror. Then she bit off a 
thread as sharply as if it were 
connected with the odious hints, 
and continued, ‘‘The very idea! That piece 
is worth twenty dollars if it’s worth a cent, 
and if Emma Easley thinks she’ll get a twenty- 
| dollar present from me she’s mistaken—espe- 
cially when she as much as asked for it!’’ 

Anne’s eyes were wide open and Anne’s ex- 
pression was one of astonishment, tinged with 
|amusement, which Mrs. Bixby thought very 
| unbecoming and uncalled for. 

‘“‘How —’” Anne began, but she was not 
allowed to finish. 

“‘How do I know?”’ Mrs. Bixby’s manner 
was a shade colder as she took the words from 
Anne’s lips. ‘‘Well, Anne, it doesn’t take me 
| long to put two and two together, especially 
| withan Easley. I did hope that their grasping, 
stingy streak was left out of Emma, 
but I see it’s as broad in her as in 
her grandfather.’’ 

‘“‘Why, it seems —’’ Anne began 
doubling up her gloves in an em- 
barrassed fashion. 

Mrs. Bixby threw back her head 
and raised her voice: ‘‘Of course I 
know I do the best work on Batten- 
berg in town, and I’m used to having 
callers notice the pieces, but I’m not 
so stupid as to mistake hints for gen- 
uine admiration, and I never got so 
many hints as Emma gave me Tues- 
day. I shall never think the same 
of her again —’’ 

**But, Mrs. Bixby —’’? Anne was 
annoyingly insistent for Anne. 

Mrs. Bixby was obliged to raise 
her voice a half-note higher and 
speak more rapidly : 

**Yes, she hinted! She looked all 
my pieces over, and finally settled 
on the mantel throw. She dragged 
that young man of hers up to look 
at it and admire it, though I must 
say he had the sense to look embar- 
rassed. She asked him if he didn’t 
want her to do Battenberg for their 
new house, but if she did, she 
could never make such an exquisite 





A 
Sao. throw as that, much as she wanted 


it! And I just said to myself, ‘Well, 
Emma Easley, it will take more 
than one invitation to a wedding to 
get that mantel throw after you’ve 
had the cheek to ask for it!’ ’’ 

Anne rocked quietly, but the amused expres- 
sion in her eyes deepened to a degree which 
drove Mrs. Bixby into a defensive attitude. 

**And, Anne, I’m not the only one that she’s 
virtually told what she wants, either. I hap- 
pened to notice that after they left here they 
went into Mrs. White’s; so after supper I 
stepped over across the back yards—and what 
do you think ?’”’ 

Mrs. Bixby paused and measured off a length 
of thread while her eyes searched Anne’s face 
sharply. 

**You know Mrs. White does beautiful water- 
colors, and if you’d believe it, Emma had spent 
all her time talking about that Lake George 
scene which hangs between the front windows! 
She told Mrs. White that she loved water- 
color pictures better than any others, and she 
never saw one she liked as well as that. Then 
she turned to that young man,—I never can 
think of his name,—and told him she wanted 
one like it for their parlor. Did you ever hear 
the equal of that?’’ 

‘*But, Mrs. Bixby —’’ Anne began again, 
with no better success than before. 

**And the queerest thing to me,’’ Mrs. Bixby 
hurried on, ‘‘is that Mrs. White never saw the 
point until she told it over to me! Mrs. White 
isn’t as quick as she might be. But when she 
did see, she felt as provoked about it as I do. 
She says she had intended, if she got an invita- 
tion to the wedding, to give Emma a water- 
color, but now she shall take her one of those 
dollar glass fruit-dishes in the window at Jones 
& Sons. I’ve not decided what I’ll give—cer- 
tainly not more than a dollar’s worth under 
the circumstances, and it will not be a piece of 
Battenberg !’’ 

**But,’’ began Anne, drawing on one glove 
deliberately, ‘‘I must tell you that their new 
house is to be —’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s just it!’ cried Mrs. Bixby. 
**We all know that the house Mr. Easley put 
up for Emma is away beyond his means, and 
they can’t afford to furnish it properly now 
that it’s built. But everybody knows,’’ sig- 
nificantly, ‘‘how far a big wedding goes toward 
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furnishing a home—especially,’’ Mrs. Bixby 
raised her brows sarcastically, ‘‘if it becomes 
generally known just what furnishings they 
want. Well, so far as I am concerned, Emma 
will be disappointed. ’’ 

‘*No, she won’t!’’ Anne burst out, so sud- 
denly that Mrs. Bixby could only stare. 

‘‘Not a bit disappointed !’’ cried Anne, laugh- 
ing as she rose. ‘The amusement lurking in her 
eyes overflowed her face. ‘‘Neither will she be 
disappointed in not getting Mrs: White’s water- 
color—not she !’’ 

‘‘What?’’ ejaculated Mrs. Bixby. The work- 
bag slipped unnoticed to the floor. ‘‘Anne 
Tupper, what do you mean?”’ For the first 
time she was willing to listen to her caller. 

Anne fitted the fingers of her gloves care- 
fully and spoke breathlessly, suppressing the 
merriment, which Mrs. Bixby nevertheless per- 
ceived. 

‘‘T have known it from the first, but Emma 
only gave me permission this morning to speak 











—and—well, I am to go, of course, but she’s 

made me promise not to give her a thing except 

a sword-leaf fern. She says people give such 

senseless gifts at weddings that she doesn’t | 

want her new house filled with us®less trum- 
» 2? 

Mrs. Bixby reddened, coughed, and dropped 
her thimble. Her manner was subdued to an 
unprecedented degree as she followed Anne to 
the door. Her voice was humble in its cadence 
and shaded into pleading as she pressed Anne’s 
hand, saying: 

‘It’s such a pleasure, dear, to tell you 
things, because I feel sure you’ll never repeat 
them. ’’ 

After Anne’s departure she picked up her 
thimble and work-bag, straightened a chair 





here and picked up a thread there, and it was 
|a full hour before she made her reluctant way 
| through the back yards to Mrs. White’s. 
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arsenal at Munich, he 





had been put to sleep so 
as to be disturbed only 
by the knock of the post- 
man who delivers the 
present issue, it could not 
be thought strange if, on 
awakening, he imagined 
that the world had been 
touched by a magician’s 
wand; for in no other 
period of fourscore years 
since the ‘‘beginning of 
things’’ has the reijation 
of man to his environ- 
ment undergone such a 
marvelous change. 

When the man of 
eighty years ago wanted 
to go upon a journey, 
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noted the great amount 
of heat generated in the 
operation of boring a 
cannon, and finding it 
increased when a blunt 
tool was used, he ar- 
ranged an experiment in 
which a large quantity of 
water was made to boil 
the friction of the 
two pieces of metal. He 
concluded that the real 
source of the heat was 
the mechanical energy 
expended in producing 
the motion ; and that heat 
could not be a material 
substanee, as had been 
previously assumed. 


Polytechnic Institute ; 


of Science and of 








he travelled in a vehicle 
essentially -the same as that brought out of 
Egypt for King Solomon. The cloth of his 


garment was probably woven precisely as was | 
Joseph’s coat of many colors; and at night he | 


lighted his candles or his lamp of whale-oil as 
did his ancestors for many generations before 
him. 

Eighty years ago the richest merchant or the 
most powerful prince could not command con- 
veniences and luxuries that are not wanting 
to-day in very humble dwellings. 

During these years the total wealth of the 
people has increased enormously, and although 
its distribution has not always been quite fair, 
all have been benefited, the rich are richer, and 
the poor are also richer. 

It is saying a good deal, but not too much, to 
declare that this extraordinary transformation 
has been wrought by the development of phys- 
ical science—by the discovery of the laws of 
nature and their application in scientific inven- 
tion. Evidence of this may appear in a brief 
résumé of the more important of these discov- 
eries. 


Count Rumford’s Discovery. 


Y far the most far- 
reaching discovery in 
physics since that of the 
law of gravitation is that 
known as the principle of 
the conservation of energy, 
which found definite ex- 
pression in the minds of 
physicists about fifty years 
ago. Ina general way, it 
means that energy—power 
to do work—may be trans- 
formed from one species to another or trans- 
ferred from one system to another ; and although 
it may apparently disappear or be lost’ in the 
process, it is really always conserved, and can 
neither be created nor destroyed. Thus the 
energy possessed by a mass of matter in motion 
may be transformed into heat energy or electri- 
cal energy, or any of the many forms in which 
energy appears, and, in general, these forms 
are mutually interconvertible. 
The way to this great discovery was opened | 
by an American—Benjamin Thompson, after- | 
ward known as Count Rumford. While in the 
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But it was not until 
after the middle of the nineteenth century that 
this principle was developed into a great phys- 


service of the Elector of | 





Joule, Helmholtz and Lord Kelvin. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance 
of the discovery of the law of the conservation 
of energy, which must always rank with the 
practically contemporaneous discovery of the 
law of evolution, the two constituting by far 
the most important contributions to human 
knowledge during the ‘‘ wonderful century.’’ 

Perhaps’ nothing is more striking than the 
growth in magnitude, increase in speed and 
facility and diminution in cost of the transpor- 
tation of men and materials during the past 
eighty years; and this must be largely attributed 
to an understanding of the law of the conserva- 





tion of energy. Through its application, not 


| only has the steam-engine been brought to a 


nearly perfect condition, but many other engines 
for the conversion of heat into mechanical 
energy have been devised, and definite principles | 
of construction and efficiency have been estab- 
lished. The maximum mechanical values of 
all fuels may now be calculated, and a somewhat 
definite idea may now be had of the world’s | 
available stock of energy in fuel supplies. 

Practically, the burning of every ton of coal 
means the conversion, directly or indirectly, of 
its heat energy into mechanical ‘‘units of work,’’ | 
and the rapid growth, by hundreds of millions | 
of tons, of fuel consumption is an index of the | 
tremendous rate at which civilized man is now | 
‘doing work,’? as compared with that of a/| 
half-century ago. 

The law of the conservation of energy comes | 
to the aid of searchers after new ‘‘sources of | 
power’’; and it seems tolerably certain that | 
among the many forms in which large supplies 
of energy are found, one or more will be made | 
available before fuels, at present practically | 
the only source, are quite exhausted. 

Perhaps the most memorable, certainly the | 
most ‘‘dramatic,’’ accomplishment of the last | 
fourscore years is to be found in the discovery | 
of methods of controlling and utilizing electrical 
energy. 





More than two thousand years ago a | 
very few of the elementary phenomena of elec- 


| York. 
| tricity were known, but almost nothing was | 





fellow laborers were ‘‘knocking at the wrong 
door,’’ he had a proper conception of the impor- 
tance of the subject and some inkling of future 
possibilities. 


Learning About Electricity. 
NE of the four great 
corner-stones on 

i . Which the modern struc- 

\ ture rests was laid by the 





Volta 
the eighteenth century. In 


not recognized at first as 
belonging to ‘‘electricity,’’ 
and which were, for a 
time, studied and discussed under the name of 
galvanism. 

Their identity was shortly recognized, how- 
ever, and it was seen at once that the new 
form of electricity was vastly more ‘‘manage- 
able’’ than the old. 

Even the electricity of the early period had 
given promise of some usefulness, especially as 
a means of transmitting instantaneous signals. 
Franklin actually sent electrical energy across 
the Schuylkill River, and others had made use 
of it for the transmission of ‘‘telegraphic’’ sig- 
nals. The electricity of the voltaic battery 
was far better suited for this purpose, and 
many students of the new science began to 
consider a possible solution of this interesting 
problem. 

By means of powerful batteries, erected at 
the Royal Institution. in London, Davy was 
enabled to produce vastly greater currents of 
electricity than had ever before been known; 
and the heating effect of the current being corre- 
spondingly great, he succeeded, early in the 
nineteenth century, in producing an electric 
light of great power, the ancestor of the millions 
that now turn night into day. 

While many, perhaps most, of the applications 
of electricity might have been developed out of 
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of it—she’s not going to have a big wedding. | and successful investigators of that period, and | the electromagnetic telegraph to be ‘‘impossi- 


No one will be invited but her uncles and aunts | although, in an important sense, he and all his | ble,’’ owing to the fact, apparently fatal to its 


success, that the resistance to the passage to the 


| current increases with the length of the wire, 


discoveries of Galvani and 
near the end of | 


these certain phenomena | 
were produced, which were | 


the electricity of the time of Davy, it is almost | 


certain that little progress would have been | electromagnetic 


and that for long distances it would become too 
feeble to be detected. Henry removed this 
obstacle by showing that the increased resistance 
could be compensated by a certain arrangement 
of the elements of the battery. He also devised 
what is known as the ‘‘relay’’—an arrange- 
ment by means of which very feeble currents 
can be made to control more powerful local 
systems actually operating the registering instru- 
ments. 

To Joseph Henry, far more than to any other 
one man, we owe the invention of the electro- 
magnetic telegraph, although, unfortunately, 
his name is little known in connection with it. 
Within fifteen years after Henry’s experiments 
two distinct systems of electromagnetic telegraph 
had been developed and established on a practical 
basis. 

That which came to be known as the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican’’ system grew directly out of Henry’s 
investigations of the electromagnet: indeed, he 
had himself established as early as 1832 a line 
about one mile long, through which signals 
were readily transmitted. This system was 
actively promoted and, at last, firmly established 
through the courage and tireless perseverance 
of S. F. B. Morse, who established the first 
commercial telegraph-line in America in 184, 
connecting the cities of Washington and Balti 
more. 


What the Telegraph Means. 


N Europe, what is known 
as the ‘‘needle’’ system, 
resting primarily on Oer- 
sted’s experiment, was first 


developed. Two distin- 
guished German physi- 
cists, Gauss and Weber, 


had a successfully working 
line, two or three miles 
long, in operation in 1833 ; 
and this was commercially 
developed by Steinheil in 
commercial use of the 
telegraph was actually estab- 
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that the 


1837, so 


made had it not been for the discovery of two | lished several years earlier in Europe than in 
other fundamental principles, of profound im-| America. 


portance to the future of applied science. As 


The American, generally known as _ the 


generally happens, these discoveries created no | ‘‘Morse,’’ system possessed so many points of 
stir when made, and were practically unknown | 


for a long time, except among a small group of 


students, who, like the discoverers themselves, | 


were inspired by the pure delight of scientific 
research, not giving much thought to the im- 
portance of the practical application of their 
knowledge. 

The first of these was the discovery of a rela- 
tion between electricity and magnetism, made 
by Oersted, a Danish professor, in 1819. The 
great similarity of some of the simpler phe- 
nomena of magnetism and electricity had con- 
vineed physicists that there must be some 
*‘connecting link’’—some process by means of 
which one might be made to influence or produce 


ical law, mostly through the labors of Mayer, | the other. 


The First Electromagnet. 


ERSTED’S discovery 
of this ‘‘link’’ was 
itself extremely simple. It 
was only the observation of 
the fact that the starting 


in a wire held parallel to 
a freely suspended mag- 
netic needle will cause an 
immediate deflection of that 
needle. Thus began the 
new science of electromag- 
netism, and electromagnetic phenomena in great 
variety were discovered and investigated during 
the following decade. 
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| 


of a current of electricity | 


The construction of an electromagnetic tele- | 


graph was now seen to be possible, and at 
once many inventors tried to make it practi- 


| cable. 


It was shortly found that the action of the 
current upon the magnetic needle was due to 


| the existence of a magnetic field about the wire 


while the current was flowing, and Sturgeon, in 
England, constructed the first electromagnet by 
winding wire about a soft iron core. When a 
current was passed through the wire, this core 
became magnetic, but it ceased to be so when 
the current was arrested. When magnetic it 
would attract a mass of iron, and thus by 
**making’’ and ‘‘breaking’’ the current at proper 
intervals, the rotation of a mass of matter was 
produced and maintained by means of a current 


| of electricity. 


This fransformation of electrical into mechan- 
ical energy suggested at once the possibility of 
using electricity as a motive power. Sturgeon’s 
magnets, however, were very imperfect, and of 
little practical value. 

The true theory. of the electromagnet was 
first investigated by. Joseph Henry in 1829, 
while a teacher in an academy at Albany, New 


powerful electromagnets, and in discovering | 


added to this knowledge until the latter half|the proper arrangements of a voltaic battery | 


of the eighteenth century. 
Benjamin Franklin was one of the most active | 


to secure the best results. 
An eminent English authority had declared 


He was successful in constructing very | 


superiority, however, that it long ago came into 
universal use. 

The working of the telegraph means simply 
the conversion of electric energy, generated at 
one point, into mechanical energy at another. 
The production of electricity by the voltaic 
battery is costly and troublesome, and the 
process is an economical one only when small 
quantities of mechanical energy are required 
under peculiar conditions, such as exist in the 
telegraph. 

As long as there was no other method of 
producing electricity, all schemes for using it 
on a large scale, for running machinery, trans- 
mitting power, lighting, heating, and so forth, 


| necessarily came to naught. 


The way to all these things was opened, 
however, in.1831, by the epoch-making discovery 
of induction by Michael Faraday. Oersted had 
shown that a current of electricity might produce 
motion in a magnetized piece of iron; Faraday 
proved the converse, that the motion of a magnet 
could be made to generate or induce a current 
of electricity. 

This was the great keystone of the electric 
arch, completing the cycle of the interconverti- 
bility of forms of energy and making possible 
practically all that we are doing with electricity 
to-day. 

Faraday’s first dynamo generated very feeble 
eurrents of electricity, but it was necessary 
only to increase its dimensions and improve its 
details to develop the enormous generators now 
in use. 

Fifty years passed before success was attained ; 
and during this time numerous able physicists 
extended Faraday’s researches, and many in- 
genious inventors reduced their conclusions to 
practical form, but the limits of a brief review 
will not allow even the mention of their 
names. The splendid results achieved in sys- 
tems of electric transformation, illumination, 
power transmission, and so forth, are familiar 
to all. 


The Simple Telephone. 


OT content with the 
annihilation of space 
in the transmission of mes- 
sages by means of the 
arbitrary signals of the or- 
dinary telegraph, attempts 
were made more than forty 
years ago to transmit, or 
rather to reproduce at the 
other end of the line, vocal 
speech itself. 
This seemingly impossi- 
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| ble feat was successfully accomplished in 1875- 


| 76 by Bell, in a way so surprisingly simple that 
it was difficult at first to believe that the per- 
| formance was not the trick of some ingenious 
| ventriloquist. 

In principle it might be described as a wire, 











with Faraday’s discovery at one end and Oer- | 
sted’s at the other. A thin metal disk put in 
motion by air-waves produced in speech induced | 
currents in the wire, varying in intensity and | 
character according to the variations in the 
movements of the disk. At the distant end 
these currents in turn produced ‘‘ magnetic 
tields’’ of correspondingly varying character, and 
a second similar disk, moving in response 
to varying attractions, reproduced 
the vibrations of the first so 
perfectly that the recognizable 
peculiarities of speech are not 
omitted. There have been many 
improvements upon this simple 
device, but the telephone’ has not 
departed greatly from its original 
form. 

The non - telephonic reproduc- 
tion of human speech, and of 
acoustic vibrations of all forms, 
was accomplished about twenty- 
five years ago by Mr. Edison, 
one of the most fertile and ingen- 
ious inventors of modern times, 
who has also made most valuable 
contributions to the development 
of applied electricity in nearly all 
fields. 

In the phonograph, sound- 
waves are so directed that an 
engraved record of their varying 
length, intensity and form is 
made, and from this record they 
are reproduced by the wonderfully 
simple and efficient device well 
known to all. 

About 1873 an Englishman, 
James Clerk Maxwell, one of the 
most profound students of physics 
the world has known, worked out 
and published a theory of light 
and electromagnetism based on 
the propagation of electric waves 
in an ethereal medium filling all 
space, the existence of which 
had been assumed by physicists, 
because something of the kind 
was demanded for the transmis- 
sion of light-waves. 

Maxwell’s theory was so 
wrapped up in mathematical 
equations and formulas that it 
was accessible to few, but by them its profound 
significance was fully appreciated. At last, in 
1888, it was experimentally verified in the actual 
production, detection and measurement of elec- 
tric waves by Hertz, a brilliant young German 
physicist. | 

The power to start these waves at will, and | 
to recognize their arrival at a distant point, 
constitutes ‘‘ wireless telegraphy,’’ of which 
Maxwell and Hertz were the real inventors. 
Both are now dead, and it is the irony of 
fate that even English newspapers call a 
‘“wireless’’ message a ‘‘marconigram,’’ ignoring 
the fundamental and irrefutable claims of their 
distinguished countryman. 

A series of wonderfully beautiful experiments, | 
begun about thirty years ago by Sir William | 
Crookes, and continued by him and others up | 
to the present time, on electric discharges in a | 
high vacuum, drew the attention of physicists 
to the obscure phenomena of radiation, and led 
to the discovery of various ‘‘rays,’’ among them 
being the well-known X-rays of Roentgen. 
Having the power to act upon a sensitive plate 
after -passing through many bodies opaque to 
ordinary light, they are useful in producing 
‘‘shadow’’ photographs of great value in surgery | 
and in scientific research. 

Theit discovery was rapidly followed by the 
investigation of radiations from various kinds of 
matter, and by the discovery, by Monsieur and 
Madame Curie in Paris, of a new substance 
whose ‘‘radio-activity’’ is incomparably greater 
than that possessed by any previously known 
matter. 

The remarkable properties of this substance, 
named radium, gave rise to the erroneous notion 
that the law of the conservation of energy had 
been proved false, and that the very foundations 
of physical science were destroyed. 

The study of radiation in connection with 
electric discharges, pursued so ably and success- | 
fully by Prof. J. J. Thomson of Cambridge, | 
England, and others, has resulted in important | 
developments regarding the nature of matter, a | 
subject full of interest to philosophers of all 
ages. It is confidently expected that within the | 
next few years a flood of light will be thrown | 
upon it. 

Of the many brilliant discoveries of the period 
under consideration, none is more splendid and | 
few of greater importance than that of spectrum | 
analysis. More than a hundred years ago 
Wollaston found the spectrum of sunlight to be 
not continuous, but interrupted by dark lines: 
Dr. John W. Draper, before the middle of the 
last century, made important studies of the 
spectra of incandescent solids, but the real 
meaning of the phenomena observed was first 
discovered by: Bunsen and Kirchoff, about 1860, 
and by them the science of spectrum analysis 
was created. 

It has revealed not only the chemical consti- 
tution of distant bodies, but also their motions, 
rotations and physical condition. The ‘‘goings 
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on’”’ of distant stars, planets, comets, and so 
forth, are accurately reported across many 








millions of miles of space; and it has also 
greatly enlarged our knowledge of the invisible 
motions of invisible molecules of matter. 

In making a brief résumé of the contributions 


| of physics to the intellectual and material growth 


of the past eighty years, one is embarrassed 
by the difficulty of deciding what toomit. After 
another seore of years The Youth’s Companion 
will celebrate its centennial, and it is safe to 
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THE WOLVES WERE 


| predict that whoever may then undertake a 
similar task will find no relief from the existing 
condition of congestion. At least, the promise 
of many and important contributions to human 
knowledge is brighter than ever before; and in 


amelioraticdh of the condition of man, the pros- 





plishment more certain. 


CHARLES LIVINGSTON GULL 





YELPING SAVAGELY. 


TALES OF THE PEACE RIVER U 
CL By CA. ‘Stephens <a 


IV. NINETEEN WOLFSKINS. 


new farm on the Peace River my young 

kinsmen, the Masterman boys, had a 
large collection of furs, the result of their 
trapping and shooting the previous winter— 
1906-7. Among these peltries were nineteen 
very fine dark-gray wolfskins. They were not 
of the brush-wolf, so common there, which 
appears to be intermediate between the gray 
wolf and the coyote; they were of the true large 
gray, or timber-wolf, a far more formidable 
animal. 

These fine skins were all obtained in one day 
by Quinby Masterman: 

During December, January and February 
the boys had little to do at the farm but cut 
fire-wood and care for their cattle and horses. 
So they improved the time to set a line of 
marten-traps through the jack-pine growth over 


fly" one of the log sheds or barns of their 


' the Cannibal Hills to the north of their home- 


stead, and also a line of otter- and mink-traps 
along the South Pine and Moberly rivers, which 
here flow into the Peace from the south- 
ward. 

All the fur-bearing animals, including the 
silver fox, are still numerous throughout this 
region, and several settlers here have cleared 
as much as a thousand dollars each, from trap- 
ping during a single winter. 

Up to January 20th the season had proved 
quite as open as usual. Little snow fell. Both 
their cattle and their horses got their own living 
outdoors, and kept in good condition; for the 
luxuriant uncut grasses of the prairie cure well 
in autumn, forming a thick mat of hay which 
the horses readily dig down to, even through 
six inches of snow. 

During the last days of January, however, 
this clemency of the climate suffered a varia- 
tion; there came on a snow-storm such as 
would have been deemed severe even in Dakota. 
As much as two feet of snow fell, and for some 
time the cattle were in need of hay from the 
stacks—about twenty tons of which the boys 
had thoughtfully put up the August before, to 
guard against contingencies. Numbers of elk, 
moose and deer also came about the stacks for 
the hay. 

For a fortnight or more the boys were too busy 
to visit their trap lines; but on February 17th 
Quinby mounted old Fan, a strong, bony, black 
mare, which he had brought all the way from 
Dakota, and with a bag of bait slung ‘on one 
side and oats and lunch on the other, started 
to ride down the South Pine River, and so 
round to the Moberly, to see what had been 
caught in their neglected traps. 

On such trips he generally carried a light 
**30-30’’ carbine of American make. But Jesse 
wanted it that day; and in place of it Quinby 
took a carbine such as is used by the Northwest 
mounted police and in the English military 
service. It is what is called a ‘‘bolt’’ carbine 
of .303 caliber, and is a powerful gun, but one 


that requires considerable practice and famili- 
arity for effective use. : 

The jaunt proved a tiresome one for the 
horse, at least, since the snow was rather more 
than two feet deep. There had been a hard 
snow crust, but by eleven o’clock that forenoon 
the crust wholly softened on account of a warm 
chinook which began to blow through the 
Peace River passes from the Pacific. These 
frequent chinooks, indeed, are the secret of the 
mild winter climate of the upper Peace River 
country. 

All winter there had been rumors of the 
ravages of wolves among the game and the 
settlers’ horses, and on several nights packs 
of ten or twelve of these destructive brutes had 
come howling about the farm. It was not till 
Quinby reached the South Pine River, however, 
and began following the line of traps down to 
the Peace, that he realized what a slaughter 
these rapacious creatures make among elk, deer, 
moose and wood buffalo. Wolf trails, where 
packs had run in the snow through the timber 
and over the open stretches of prairie, criss- 
crossed the whole country; and soon Quinby 
came to hard, beaten plats, strewn with bones, 
gnawed clean of every vestige of flesh or 
gristle. 

Judging from the worn hoofs of the moose, 
the animals had run long distances across coun- 
try, from the valley of the Hay River perhaps. 
In several places where two or three elk or 
moose had perished together, Quinby saw 
smaller bones and wolf skulls—mute evidences 
of the savage struggle with which the long 
chase had ended. 

So many bones gave Quinby certain misgivings 
as to his own safety; for he had no desire to 
fall in with a large pack of wolves. Old Fan, 
too, exhibited much uneasiness when passing 
wolf trails or fresh bones. But Quinby had 
already taken a mink and an otter from the 
traps, and felt desirous of making the round 
of the two lines. At midday, too, with the 
sun shining brightly on the snow, he felt 
in less danger than toward night, and hence 
rode on as fast as possible, to make the cir- 
euit round by the Moberly before the sun 
declined. 
| He had neither seen nor heard a wolf thus 
| far, and it was not till he was crossing the 
| jack-pine and aspen bush, over from the South 
| Pine to the Moberly, that he first caught sight 
|of a small pack of them. Fan began to snort 
under her breath, and glancing off to the left, 
Quinby saw six or seven gray wolves standing 
| together quite motionless in the shadow of some 
| small pines. 

With a little binocular glass which he car- 
ried, he made them out plainly. They were 
three or four hundred yards off, and stood 
watching him with heads held low. Not 
one of them moved as he passed on, and he 
thought it as well not to fire on them. They 
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would probably have run away; but he had 
little doubt that there were hundreds of 
wolves roaming about the locality. Great 
numbers of them appeared to have come south 
from the caribou country round Great Slave 


the practical applications of science to the | Lake. 


Before he got over to the Moberly he saw ten 


pect is even more encouraging and the accom-| more. But these were coursing along in a pack 


at a distance. They did not turn, and soon 
passed from view. About ten 
miles up the Moberly, as he 
ascended a slope sparsely covered 
with large old cottonwoods, he 
heard horses squealing frightfully 
somewhere ahead, and a loud, 
fierce yelping. 

The sounds appeared to come 
from over the rise of land. With 
some difficulty Quinby spurred 
Fan forward to the top of it. 
The country was rolling prairie 
and half-open bush; and about a 
quarter of a mile away, down in 
a depression, there was a muskeg 
of three or four acres, quite level, 
frozen over, and looking much 
like a small pond under ice and 
snow. 

Here there was raging one of 
those grim life-and-death battles, 
such as, no doubt, these North- 
western wilds have often wit- 
nessed. 

Almost exactly at the center of 
the frozen muskeg—where they 
had taken refuge for greater 
facility in defending themselves 
—stood a drove of thirty or forty 
wild horses at bay, with a great 
wolf-pack round them. 

Most of the horses stood in a 
circle thirty or forty feet in diam- 
eter, with their heels outward. 
A number of colts and of the 
smallest or weakest or more timid 
animals of the band were crowded 
inside the circle. 

The wolves were yelping sav- 
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ey closed in, however, they met 

a battery of madly kicking hoofs. 

The loud yells of pain which 

ensued from the pack gave evidence that these 
blows were not all wasted on the empty air. 

For some time, indeed, the horses appeared 
to beat back every rush of the wolves with ease 
and success. 

The muskeg looked to be trodden hard, as if 
the whole surface had been fought over for 
days, and through the glass Quinby could see 
bones almost every where embedded in the snow 
and ice. Frequently, too, he saw the horses 
put their heads down and gnaw the hard snow, 
as if suffering from thirst. 

He knew at once that they were the horses 
which he had several times seen coursing 
over the prairie south of the Peace. He recog- 
nized the large, black head horse,-or master 
of the band, which the settlers called ‘‘Old 
Omineca.’’ 

This was plainly a large and dangerous 
pack of wolves, and Quinby’s first thought 
was that it would be safer for him and Fan 
to give it a wide berth, and ride for home as 
rapidly as possible. A sympathetic fascina- 
tion, however, led him to linger and watch the 
struggle. 

At last, at one point, the wolves appeared to 
make a breach in the circle. Above the mad 
yelping and the distressed squeals of several of 
the horses, Quinby could hear the hard, sharp 
impact of hoofs. Apparently the horses often 
kicked each other. One horse was down, and 
a dozen wolves were on him, the other horses 
kicking, biting, madly squealing! The uproar 
might have been heard three milesaway. There 
was an awful intensity about it, too, that thrilled 
the spectator and roused strong emotions of 
sympathy and rage. 
| Within a minute, however, the first savage 
phase of the battle was over, and as if by an 
| order, or a concerted movement, the equine 
circle reformed and moved away from the luck- 
| less horse which had been pulled down. Then 
again it presented a solid phalanx. There was 
opportunity for this, for the entire wolf-pack 
| was now on or about the horse which had been 
| cut out and overpowered. 

Suddenly Old Omineca broke from the circle, 
and at three mighty bounds rushed clear over 
the pack, catching one gray brute in his teeth 
|as he passed, and flinging him fully twenty 
feet in the air. 

A score of the wolves leaped after the horse, 
and the stallion coursed round the muskeg 
twice. Then the shrill, alarmed neighing of 
all the mares and colts seemed to recall him to 
a sense of his duty or responsibility, and again 
he galloped to take his place, heels outward, in 
the circle of defense. 

The sight of this gallant effort so fired 
Quinby’s heart that he unslung his carbine to 
take a hand in the conflict. Fan, however, 
was entering her vigorous protest, trying to bolt 
back down the hill. Quinby therefore dis- 
mounted, and tied her to a tree. 

While he was doing this, he heard howling 
in another direction, and immediately saw eight 
more wolves coming at a little distance, one 
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behind another, heading for the muskeg. How 
many more might be gathering he did not know. 
The whole country appeared to be swarming 
with them; and again prudence suggested that 
he mount and make for home. ‘ 

But the summons of that valiant fight down 
the hill was not to be resisted. Close by the 
aspen to which he had tied Fan was a larger 
tree, the top of which had broken off ten or 
twelve feet from the ground. Quinby swung 
himself into it, and found that from this height 
he could see what was going on at the muskeg 
quite plainly. There was, moreover, a good 
chance here to rest his carbine in a crotch of 
one of the branches. He opened hostilities by 
drawing a bead on the heap of struggling gray 
bodies still scrambling over the carcass of the 
horse—and the carbine spoke its first sharp 
word. 

This first bullet produced no visible effect. 
Nor, owing to the deafening uproar, was the 
shot heard apparently, although with the regu- 
lation cartridge this carbine makes a loud 
report. 

He threw out the empty shell and took aim 
again, waiting this time till he brought the 
complicated sight-point, set for five hundred 
yards, fairly on one gray body. This time he 
had the satisfaction of seeing that particular 
wolf leap into the air and go heels over 
head. Yet the rest of the pack appeared not 
to notice it, owing to the babel of yelps and 
squeals. 

His next shot missed ; for whatever marksmen 
may say, five, or even four, hundred yards in 
the open is a long distance at which to shoot 
a wolf. A good marksman may hit a well- 
placed target at double that distance, yet miss 
a wolf three times out of four at much closer 
range. 

Fan was behaving badly, snorting and pulling 
at the hitching-strap; and while he was trying 
to quiet her, Quinby caught sight of a wolf, 


sitting up like a dog, in the brushwood not two | 
Hastily depressing the | 


hundred yards off. 
sights of the carbine, he took careful aim, and 
as the wolf continued sitting there, he knocked 
him over at the first shot. 

But either the report or the yells to which 
the wolf gave vent completed old Fan’s discom- 
fiture. She reared, got one leg over the halter, 
broke it, and started for home, bridle-reins flying 
and stirrups swinging. 

For a moment Quinby felt rather blue at 
being left in such a predicament ; but he plucked 
up his resolution, counted his cartridges and 
started in to decimate that wolf-pack. He had 
thirty-five cartridges, and he now did his best 
to make every bullet count a wolf. 

Singular as it may seem, the wolves down 
there on the muskeg did not take much, if any, 
notice of the shots, till Quinby had fired eleven 
or twelve times. Several of them then suddenly 
bolted to a considerable distance, as if panic- 
stricken, and sat in a row on the snowy hillside 
beyond the muskeg. Soon after this, however, 
the rest of the pack succeeded in pulling down 
another horse; for the reports or the whizzing 
of the bullets had also startled and somewhat 
flustered the drove. 

In the commotion that followed, the wolves 
that had retreated ran back to join in the scrim- 
mage over the horse, and Quinby opened fire 
on them again, quite rapidly. He had now 
got the range pretty well, and killed six or 
seven more of the pack, and wounded several 
others. 

All except five of the wolves then suddenly 
broke and ran up the opposite hillside, where 
some of them stood, howling disconsolately, 
while others sat down to think it over. But 
four or five were still fighting over the horse’s 
bones; and taking his time for getting aim, 
Quinby knocked over two of these. 

The horses were moving uneasily, swerving 
hither and thither about the muskeg, yet still 
preserving their defensive formation; but the 
pack was now on the hillside, among the copses 
there, lying up, as if afraid, or desirous of dis- 
covering what deadly enemy was abroad. With 
his glass, Quinby could distinguish them up 
there, sitting by, on the watch; and adjust- 
ing his sights as nearly as he could judge the 
distance, he fired two or three times and got 
another. 

After this last salute the wolves all disap- 
peared from view, as if at a signal from the 
leader. Quinby heard several of them howling 
lugubriously at a distance. 

The drove of wild horses, too, began moving 
away up the Moberly, still keeping close to- 
gether. 

Quinby had fired thirty-one of his cartridges, 


and determined not to shoot again unless driven | 


to it in self-defense. For some time he did not 
dare to get down from the treetop and start for 
home on foot, lest he might run into another 
pack. The sun was now just setting, however, 
and the warm chinook had ceased blowing. A 
change of weather appeared to be coming, and 
the snow had begun to freeze again. A man 
might suffer there before morning. 

He presently resolved to chance it, and get- 
ting down, ran from one clump of timber 
to another, following Fan’s track home, but 
always keeping his eye on some tree to climb, 
if attacked. 

Before it had grown fairly dark, however, 
he met his brothers, Jesse and Welcome, riding 
out from the farm to find him. They, too, 
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were coming on Fan’s tracks, leading her back 
with them. 
That was the end of the adventure, so far as | 










IGHT or ten short, sharp 
FE blasts of a discordant whis- 
tle, instead of the three 
solemn notes of salute he ex- 
pected, made Alec jump from his 
chair to the window. ‘‘It’s the Newport, 
Tom,’’ he said. ‘‘Let’s get the boat out.’’ 
Outside the little lighthouse a sullen sky and 
a purring, sluggish sea gave promise of bad 
weather. Close by passed a freighter, from the 


and eaten. 
| hour to bedtime,—eight o’clock,—and then he | but two of the screw-pile legs, strong as they 





|any personal danger to Quinby went. The 
next day they picked up and skinned nineteen 
dead wolves on or about the muskeg. 
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push against the ice, then there | 
Z wt, might be trouble. 
ee At seven o'clock Alec had | 
C7 tho light cleaned and refilled | 
and his simple breakfast cooked 
Housework took the rest of his | 














| lay down by the bell-rope and went to sleep. | 
As a matter of fact, three men usually man | 


} such a lighthouse, but one was off on leave, | 
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night, would it matter much? It is like a street 
sign. If you are in a strange city, and are told 
to follow a certain street, and suddenly the sign 
changes, you are lost. The lighthouses are the 
street signs of the water. Each individual light 
is marked on the chart. And if a mariner saw 
a stationary red or white light, where he ex- 
pected to find a revolving light, he would hunt 
for the nearest stationary light on his chart, 
and decide he was out of his course. That is, 
he might do that—in which case he would be 
wrecked, in all probability. But the marine 
service knows that, acts of providence alone to 
the contrary, the lights will turn and burn 
according to schedule. 

And at ten o’clock Alec’s prediction came 
true; the clockwork did not break of itself, 











were, gave way, and slowly but surely the ice 
lifted up one side of the house, and slowly 
but surely it tilted—tilted until the floor was 


deck of which fell a package to the water below. | and the head keeper, as has been told, was | like the roof of a house, and Alec, hanging on 


The kindly captain was sending a present of 
some kind to the light-keeper and his assistant. 

The two men swiftly lowered their small boat, 
picked up the package, gave a friendly wave of 
the hand to the departing vessel, and returned. 
Cob’s Point Light, commonly called a ‘‘bug- 
light,’’ or, more properly, a screw-pile light, 
was nothing but a tiny two-story house, with 
eight sides, mounted on eight iron legs sticking 
up out of the water. It marked the limits of 
the eastern channel and the entrance of the river 
from the bay. It was a particularly lonely 
bug-light, because it was four miles from the 
shore where the town of Winton stood, and on 
the other shore, Cob’s Point, was nothing but 


a lonely fisherman’s hut. And to row four | 


miles is no joke even in smooth 
water. 

‘*Papers and a piece of beef 
Now 
if the weather is favorable, I’m 
going ashore to-day or bust!’’ 
It was Tom, the keeper, speak- 
ing. He had a sickly wife and 
two children ashore, whom he 
had not seen fora week. ‘‘And 
the weather man says ‘colder,’ ’’ 
he announced, gleefully. ‘‘No 
ice will come for a day or so, 
then, and if you will just take 
an extra trick for me, I’ll go 
now, and get back at midnight 
to-night or to-morrow morn- 
ing.’’ 

‘‘Of course,’’ answered Alec. 
‘*Better keep a sharp lookout, 
though ; drifting ice is nasty to 
row through.’’ But Tom was 
already making preparations, 
and did not hear. 

In a few minutes, in the little 
rowboat which was their only 
means of communication with 
shore, Tom had put off for his 
long row, leaving Alec alone to 
tend the light. 

Alec looked incuriously at the 
sea and sky, and entered the 
house. Storms he did not fear. 
But ice—the ice which might ‘ 
break up and come down from 
the river—that was another 
matter. The little screw-pile 
lighthouses are built on piles, 
their steel framework screwed 
tightly down; and no sea or 
wind can do much to them. 

But ice collects among the 
spider-like legs and cross-beams, 
which give the light its name, 


THE QUICK, 
WHICH BETOKEN DISTRESS 


away. Alec could not watch the light all day 
and all night, too, so the courtesy of the salutes 
had to go by default. All such lighthouses | 
salute passing steamers with three strokes of | 
their fog-bell, and the omission means either | 
absence or inattention. 

Alee slept until two o’clock, when the noise | 
of the ice roused him. ‘The house was shaking | 
violently, shuddering like a strong man in the | 
cold—groaning and moaning and creaking, like | 
new cordage at sea. Outside there was a mass 
of ice tossing on the fitful swell from the bay, | 
and grinding, crushing and turning, in its 
struggle for liberty and open water. And there | 
were over a ‘hundred miles of it behind to come! | 

For Tom to get back was impossible. No | 
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with one hand, could see, through the storm 
glass, the light striking on the water which 
was beneath. 

Patiently Alec waited for developments. That 
he was in imminent peril of his life he knew 
well. That the light was in imminent danger 
of going out or ceasing to revolve he also knew. 
Yet with the knowledge that with an ax and 
a rope he might wreck the lower floor for a raft 
for himself, he held to his post on the steeply 
sloping floor, and worked over the mechanism 
to make the cage turn again. For of course 
the tilting had fouled the weight-line, and there 
was nothing to turn the light now. Nothing? 
No, but some one to do it for the machine— 
some one with a cool head and a _ brave 
heart. 

Finding he could do nothing with his hands, 
Alec hurried down the broken winding stair 
for an ax. He pulled at the splintered boards 
which blocked his path, tore his clothes and 
hands on splinters and nails, and, with infinite 
difficulty, made his way across the sloping floor 
to return with the precious tool. Getting back 
was worse than going down, but he managed 
it. With the ax he soon loosened the pin which 
held the rope to the drum, and then it was 
free. ‘‘Now for the light. A new chimney, 
—hope it doesn’t break,—a match—scratch—it’ s 
lit.”” 

Then, watch in hand, he turned the cage, 
steadily and slowly, one full minute to the 
revolution—ten seconds of red, ten seconds of 
blank, twenty seconds of white, twenty seconds 
of blank—and so on indefinitely. 

What was he thinking of all this time—this 
young longshoreman, who drew forty dollars 
a month for the privilege of working day and 
night in a lonely ‘station set in the middle of 
the water? Himself—the light—Tom—the ice 
—his danger? ‘‘If the good Lord’ll only keep 
that light from tipping any farther, and keep 
the ice from climbing up any higher, I reckon 
I can worry through.’’ 

That was his thought—to keep the light 
turning—to keep faith with the department 
which had trusted him, and with the one, 
mayhap the hundreds of vessels on the bay 
which would look for the light and steer 
by it. 

His position was cramped in the extreme. 
He had to lean against the storm glass and 
work with his arms above him, or else, climbing 
above the light, to wedge himself against the 
pedestal and hang on with one hand. Either 
position cramped him, and one made him very 
warm. ‘So he settled on the lower side and 
bore the discomfort. 

All this time the ice was beating and pounding, 
the broken house swaying and lurching; and 


and pushes upward, up and to the side, with | rowboat could push through such a jam; in | Alec, inside, felt that any moment it might 


irresistible foree—and when the light tips and 
goes, the keeper is usually drowned. But, 
worse than all, the light goes out. And for a 
light to go out, particularly on a bad night, is 
like signing the death-warrant of who knows 
how many ships and men? 

Cob’s Point Light was a revolving light of 
the fourth order. It showed a red for ten 
seconds, a blank for ten, and a white for twenty 
seconds—then a blank of twenty and repeat. A 
cage, with four lenses and prism sets, revolved 


| fact, a steamer would make but poor headway 
against it. Yet nothing ever stopped the big | 
inter-city boats, Alec reflected, and the bay-line | 
boats would not hit the ice, anyway. So he} 
| had nothing to do but face another night with | 
the light. 
But it was to be a different experience from | 

that of the night before. By six o’clock the ice 
was massed beneath the house, completely cov- | 

ering the protecting ledges of rock, and the wind 
| was from the south. It still rained, and the | 





collapse and plunge him into the ice and water. 

So the night wore on. At three in the morn- 
ing he had to stop turning the light for a few 
minutes and rub his back and legs, so cramped 
by the position he was forced into that the tor- 
ture was unbearable. 

*‘Guess a couple of misses won’t matter,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Any fool would look hard at a light 
on a night like this.’’ And then he was at it 
again. ‘‘Only three hours more now. Hope 
nothing breaks, after all.’’ 


about the burner, and alternate lenses were red | violence of the ice-pound was greater every | Nothing broke. The machine -like motion 


and white, and faced inward, so that they acted 


minute. By seven o’clock the lamp rocked so | 


never faltered, the ice, released by the giving 


as reflectors and threw the light back across the | that Alec had to replace three broken chimneys | of the two legs, did no further lifting of 


flame. 


| in five minutes—a thing that was unheard of in | 


moment, and morning came at last. 


The whole was worked by clockwork, but had | cold weather, and that could only have happened Stiff and sore, a bad burn on one hand, where 


to be watched all night, for fear of some acci- 


| from excessive jarring. By eight o’clock Alec | 


he had been thrown against the light when 


dent, like a melted chimney or a bit of dust in | had to forget the ice—his every minute was spent | changing sides, Alec clambered down, and 


the mechanism. 


}on the lamp. Now it was a new supply of | 


weakly—for he was exhausted—rang the fog- 


Now it happened that this was one of the | chimneys to be brought up—a tortuous, if short, | bell the quick, sharp strokes which betoken 


times when the weather prediction was wrong. | passage it was, down through the roof to the | distress. 


An early morning boat heard, and 


It turned warmer,—much warmer,—and it) top floor, and from there to the floor below. | reported at the city, twenty miles below; and 
also rained. And by morning Alec could see | He brought up three spare burners and wedged | at eleven o’clock came the powerful lighthouse 


that the ice was coming. 
floated by, and farther out, in the channel, he 
could see great jagged masses, from the edge 
of the ice-bank up the river, floating heavily 
down to the sea. 

Still he did not anticipate any trouble. He 
had seen ice go out before, and felt it seize the 
lighthouse in its mighty grip and wrestle with 
it, only to leave and seek other victims. But 
that was in a slow break-up. If the ice came 


down too fast,—if it piled up on the protecting | 


ledges of rock and wedged beneath the house 
faster than the water could free it,—if by any 


| chance a wind should blow from the south and 


the rowboat, and saw that his pockets were | 


well filled with matches. He got all the chim- 
| neys he could use, packed, ready to hand, and | 
| provided himself with a bottle of drinking water | 
and some bread. 
**Better do these things while there is time,”’ | 
he said to himself. ‘‘If this business keeps | 
jup, I’ll have to turn her by hand before | 
| morning.’’ 
He meant that if the violence increased much, 
| the clockwork, strong as it was, might fail, 
|and require that he turn the cage by hand. 
Why, if the light stopped turning for one 


Already stray chunks | them in the light-room with the spare sail of | tender—with repair men and a doctor—to make 


Cob’s Point Light whole again. 

Medals? No. He but did his duty. Purse? 
From whom? Do you suppose the boats which 
passed in the night knew? How could they? 
Promotion? Yes, a little one—from second to 
first assistant keeper, and the promise of more 
in time—but that was all All, except the 
knowledge—present, if unformulated and un- 
spoken—that by sticking to the light, and 
managing alone to turn it, under unheard-of 
difficulties, he had played his part in a great 
system, and proved anew that men could not 
exist if it were not for manhood. 





| 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


i ine simplified spelling board has found an 
absolute cure for phthisic. They spell it 
**tisic.’’ = 
New York boy who had the ‘‘What?’’ habit 
was sent home by his employer with a note 
to his father, asking that he be cured. ‘‘Then 
send him back, for we like him,’’ the note con- 
cluded. ‘This boy received more considerate 
treatment than others with the pernicious habit 
are likely to get when they go out to work. 
O" the twelfth of this month fell the eightieth 
birthday of the greatest living English 
man of letters, George Meredith. His first great 
novel, ‘‘Richard Feverel,’’ came out the same 


‘year as Thackeray’s ‘‘Virginians,’’ Dickens’s 


“Tale of Two Cities,’’ and George Eliot’s 
‘*Adam Bede,’’ but nearly a generation passed 
before he was recognized in his own country 
and in America as being of the first rank. 
he common council of Newark, New Jersey, 
has attacked the bill-board nuisance at a 
vulnerable point, by forbidding the display of 
representations of crime and pictures that border 
upon indecency. ‘There are commercial posters 
which could rally defenders on the ground that 
they are works of art; but theatrical advertising, 
of the kind that the Newark authorities con- 
demn, seldom rises above the esthetic and moral 
standards of a color-blind maniac. 
resident Alcorta of Argentina summarily 
closed the extraordinary session of congress 
a few weeks ago, and put into effect the financial 
budget for the current year, which the congress 
had been called to approve. ‘The majority in 
the senate had obstructed action. The situa- 
tion is in some respects similar to that in 
Portugal, where the late King Carlos dismissed 
the Cortes, and allowed the ministers to govern 
by executive decree; but assassination of the 
president is not feared. 
N° long ago objection was made to allowing 
a young woman to be a member of the 
‘‘varsity’’ debating team of a coeducational 
college. It was suggested that the judges must 
unwittingly be partial to the fair disputant. 
Since personality is a perfectly fair asset in 
debate, judged by theoretic and practical stand- 
ards, the objection did not have much weight. 
‘The lady had the better of the argument on this 
question, and thereby doubly proved her fitness 
for the formal trial of reason and persuasion. 
| greene of tons of sand, flung on the seacoast 
by winds and waves, are carried back again 
in the undertow, but a New York man who 
owned property at Coney Island recently found 
a way to ‘‘put it where it would do the most 
good,’” and keep it there. He moored an old 
schooner near the beach. In eighteen months 
the sea built up behind it an area of one hun- 
dred thousand feet; and ‘‘little grains of sand’’ 
make ‘‘pleasant land’’ indeed at that spot, for 
the Coney Island beach is worth a dollar a 
square foot. — 
hree thousand curious people crowded the 
streets about the house when a New York 
heiress was married to a Hungarian count last 
month; and because of this, the American 
public has been condemned in certain quarters 
for ‘‘its bad manners and toadyism.’’ The 
criticism is hardly justified. The American 
public has pretty sound ideas regarding man- 
hood, and is as well-mannered as any other 
public in the world. Three thousand is a much 
smaller number for New York than two would 


be for some towns which call themselves cities ; | 


and it is not quite unprecedented that two or 
three people, at least, gather in villages to see a 
bride and groom come out of a house. 


he necessity, which sailors understand s6 | 


well, of making everything fast on ship- 
board, was illustrated by a recent neglect of the 
precaution on the steamship Persian. The 
vessel was coming up the coast from Philadel- 
phia to Boston, when a heavy steel safe broke 
loose from its chocks, and for an hour fought a 
battle with the sailors like that which Hugo, 
in the famous chapter of ‘‘ Ninety - three,’’ 
describes as taking place on the French man- 
of-war. The safe first dashed from the captain’s 
cabin, and plunging through the door, started 
down across the deck. Fore and aft and from 
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side to side it lurched and plunged, smashing 
or carrying away everything in its path, and 
threatening the lives of the men at every rush. 
Finally, by the aid of ropes, furniture and 
capstan-bars, it was checked, lassoed and made 
fast. ‘Those who had a part in the battle will 
read ‘‘ Ninety-three’’ with new insight hereafter. 


i ip new Japanese regulations controlling the 
emigration of laborers to Hawaii remind one 
of Sir Joseph Porter of ‘‘Pinafore,’’ and ‘‘his 
sisters and his cousins, whom he reckons up by 
dozens, and his aunts.’’ ‘The laborers who 
may go to Hawaii in the future are those who 
have already been there, and the parents, wives, 
children, brothers and their wives, sisters and 
their husbands, of those who are now living in 
Hawaii. ‘There are now between seventy and 
eighty thousand Japanese in Hawaii, and it is 
estimated that under this new ruling five hun- 
dred thousand more may migrate there. 


* 


TIME, THE WIZARD. 


He stretches the children, one and all, 
The thin ones grow fat, and the short ones tall. 
Pauline Francis Camp. 


* 


GRAFT AND MURDER IN PORTUGAL. 


he assassination of the King and the Crown 
T Prince of Portugal was one of the results 

of a campaign against ‘‘graft.’’ Political 
conditions have been worse than the most 
sensational writers in America have attributed 
to the most corrupt cities of this country. 

The political parties have succeeded each 
other in control of the Portuguese government by 
amicable agreements. When one leader lost his 
majority in parliament through his inability to 
satisfy the greed of his supporters, his rival 
formed a ministry and managed to have a 
majority of his party elected. Sinecures were 
created for his friends, and even for the mem- 
bers of the families of his colleagues in the 
cabinet; contracts were awarded to his favorites, 
and the salaries of those officers who weré sup- 
posed to serve the state were increased. 

Senhor Franco, who had served in one such 
ministry, decided to oppose robbery of the 
public, and formed an independent group. He 
was summoned to form a ministry in 1906, and 
soon after issued a call for an election. The 
parliament that was returned, having been 
chosen without the usual coercive policies, con- 
tained a majority of no party. After trying 
for six months to govern by its aid, the parlia- 
ment was dismissed in May of last year, and 
government by dictatura, as it is called, set 
up. This is an expedient provided for in the 
constitution, and has been adopted by practically 
every ministry for twenty-five years. 

The reforms which parliament would not 
adopt, Premier Franco, acting as dictator, has 
made on his own responsibility. He has been 
opposed by the old parties and by the growing 
Republican organization, and has been charac- 
terized by his opponents as worse than the most 
famous tyrants of history. The Republicans 
have taken advantage of the conditions to wage 
war on the monarchy. 

The assassins had planned to murder the 
whole royal family, in hopes that a revolution 
might follow. But the: surviving heir was 
proclaimed king, and the reform premier had 
to flee for his life. 
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THE SEATTLE EXHIBITION. 


rrangements are rapidly making for the fair 
A to be held in Seattle next year. Secretary 
Taft appeared before a Congressional 
committee the other day, and urged an appro- 
priation for the benefit of the enterprise. He 
said that the exhibition will be of unusual 
importance, as its influence will be felt in all 
countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean, and 
particularly in those Oriental countries with 
which western America is certain to have close 
trade relations. He remarked, further, that in 
view of the prospective development of trade on 
the Pacific, such fairs are of much greater value 
when held in the West than in the East. 

The national government is doing its part in 
cultivating friendly relations with the Oriental 
nations, for it has already accepted an invitation 
to be represented at the international exhibition 
in Japan in 1912. 

It is not expected that a great fair such as 
was held in Jamestown last year, or such as is 
to be held in Seattle next year, will be a money- 
making enterprise. Such fairs are advertising 
ventures, and the returns from them are found 
in the increased business of the exhibitors rather 


| than in the gate receipts. They are beneficial 


| 
| 





also as educational forces. The Centennial Ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia in 1876 was followed 
by an astonishing improvement in the artistic 
and architectural taste of the people, the fruitage 
of which was exhibited at the marvelously 
beautiful Chicago fair in 1893. 

The Chicago fair convinced Europe that 
America was not so undeveloped as had been 
supposed. Europe now knows America; but 
the Orient has yet to learn that its nearest 
neighbor offers opportunities for trade equal to 
those to be found elsewhere. The Seattle fair 
ought to attract many Chinese and Japanese 





merchants studying the goods America has to 
offer, as the Japanese fair three years later 
ought to attract Americans studying the needs 


of the Japanese. 
* & 


OPPORTUNITY. 


5 Soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate. 
John J. Ingalls. 


* 


AS DIRTY AS POSSIBLE. 


undreds of young women are being trained 

all over the country for charity workers. 

Philanthropy is now recognized as a 

profession, for which one needs a special edu- 
cation as truly as for teaching. 

One of the first lessons a warm-hearted woman 
needs in dealing with poverty is to distinguish 
dirt from misery. ‘To one accustomed to clean 
surroundings, the filth in which many poor 
people live seems intolerable. It would entail 
absolute wretchedness on the visitor. But, in 
point of fact, the families who live embedded 
in dirt usually do so because it does not offend 
them. ‘The poor woman whose senses are tor- 
tured by bad odors and foul sights manages 
that her rooms shall be clean, no matter how 
bare they may be, or how empty her cupboard 
and coal-bin. 

The friendly visitor who thinks that tidiness 
is a sure sign of comfort and dirty disorder an 
equally sure sign of extreme want will make 
serious mistakes in her dispensing of gifts. 

Said a poor woman to a sympathetic and 
experienced visitor, ‘‘ Thank you, miss, for 
praising my clean room and giving me the coal 
order in the same breath. You aren’t like 
most of the rich folks, who think if you’re too 
dirty to touch with a ten-foot pole you must be 
poor, and there’s no end to what they’ll give 
you; but if you’re clean and decent,—no matter 
what it costs you,—you’re lucky people, who 
want nothing from anybody.’’ : 

Intelligent philanthropy looks below the sur- 
face, and discovers that real suffering may have 
a clean face and real comfort a dirty one. The 
helpful friend is sympathetic without being 
sentimental, and knows how to seek out the 
pain which hides itself, and how to ignore the 
plea of those who try to appear as dirty and 
miserable as possible. 
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AFFAIRS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


octor Jameson, the friend and lieutenant 

of the late Cecil Rhodes in South Africa, 

resigned as premier of Cape Colony last 

month, upon the defeat of his party in the | 
parliamentary elections. 

The retiring premier has been the representa- 
tive of the English and of English domination 
in South Africa for years. He was the leader 
of the raid into the Transvaal in 1895, which 
was the real beginning of the Boer War. For 
his ‘‘violation of the neutrality of a friendly 
power’’ he was tried in London, and sentenced 
to fifteen years’ penal servitude. The sentence 





was commuted to ordinary imprisonment, and 
he was released after an imprisonment of a 
little less than one year. 

When the Progressive, or English, party won 
in the Cape Colony elections, Doctor Jameson 





was called to form a ministry. His party’s 
majority was small, but he has managed to | 
hold it together four years. The recent elections 
were an appeal to the country against the ob- 
structive tactics of the Boer party. The new 
parliament is to meet next month. 

The division of parties roughly on racial lines | 
is unfortunate, but when it occurs, the more 
numerous race will win in any fair system of 
apportionment, as they have won in Cape 
Colony. 

The Boers have for some months been govern- 
ing in the Transvaal almost as freely as when 
Paul Kriiger was president, and one of their 
generals who fought against the British is the | 
premier. Fortunately the hostility between 
the two races is growing much less marked. 
The leaders of both races are likely to be con- 
ferring together in a few years for the purpose 
of forming a federation of the South African | 
states. 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 


t is an interesting fact that both in the 
Roman Catholic and in the Protestant 
church the question of music has lately been 

the subject of special interest and study. One 
of the first reforms which the present Pope 
undertook was the simplification of the musical 
part of the service of the church—a reform 
which he sought to accomplish by ordering a 
return to the old Gregorian chant. 

A Baptist minister, who by invitation ad- 
dressed a meeting of Methodist ministers in New 
York, has declared that too often in evangelical 
churches the music, supposed to be sacred, is 
of the ‘‘rag-time’’ variety, and the words set to 
the music are doggerel. ‘‘ The music has 
deteriorated and retrograded,’’ he said, ‘‘and has 
lost its inspiring influence in many churches. 
Many of the old so-called hymns are a disgrace 
to the church and to music.’’ 

It is impossible not to agreé with this criticism, 
harsh as it is; but it is one thing to recognize 





a defect and another to suggest the remedy. 





The securing of good music by the hiring of a 
well-trained choir involves. a considerable ex- 
pense, and in the minds of many spiritually 
minded persons introduces an element of com- 
mercialism and perfunctoriness which is inimical 
to true worship. 

On the other hand, the alternative, which is 
congregational singing, although it is indispu- 
tably more spontaneous and simple, is never- 
theless objectionable to many churchgoers 
because it is usually less artistic than the per- 
formance of a competent chvir. Moreover, it 
leaves untouched what may justly be regarded 
as the most important criticism which the New 
York clergyman made, namely, the character 
of many of the hymns in common use. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the 
two religious organizations which have had the 
most remarkable growth in late years—the Sal- 
vation Army and the Christian Scientists—are 
both advocates of congregational singing. 

Possibly a solution might be found in a com- 
petent and drastic revision of the hymnals and 
a return to that happy, old-time New England 
custom of an unpaid volunteer choir, to act as 
leaders of the congregational singing. 


* & 


THE FOLLY OF ASSASSINATION. 
neient history is red with assassinations— 
Xerxes, Philip of Macedon, Julius Cesar ; 
and all through the centuries monarchs 
and others in authority have been murdered. 
In recent times certain assassinations have been 
based on motives quite different from the old 
recognized vices which have made the tragedies 
of the world. 

The new order of crime is based on a theory, 
a perverted political belief, that all government 
and all agents of government are hostile to 
human freedom, and that it is meritorious, 
morally obligatory, to get them out of the way. 
This theory is anarchy. 

Although in theory anarchy is but a violent 
form of revolt against tyranny and tyrants, 
in fact, it strikes not only at oppressors and 
despots, but at innocent men, against whom no 
free man has any grievance. And the widest 
tolerance on the part of good men for all forms 
of political and social doctrine cannot admit 
that even tyranny excuses murder. 

The question of justice aside, it is impossible 
on the score of intelligence to excuse assassina- 
tion. The killing of a tyrant does not bring an 
end totyranny. It rather strengthens despotism, 
because it sends to the side of the existing 
government men who have opposed it, but who 
are in favor of good government, and who abhor 
violence and crime. 

Ceesar’s death led to monarchy and despotism. 
The assassination of the Emperor Alexander in 
1881 was followed by sternly repressive meas- 
ures on the part of his suecessor. Liberalism 
gained nothing by the murder of King Humbert 
of Italy. No purpose of the American people 
was changed by the assassination of Lincoln, 
Garfield and McKinley. The recent murder 
of the King and Crown Prince of Portugal 
simply increases the difficulties of all parties 
and checks the progress of the country toward 
a better government. 


o Cay to) 


he laws of some states require that savings- 
banks shall advertise the names of depositors 
to whose accounts no additions have been made 
during a specified time, usually twenty years. 
Many of these dormant accounts are never claimed. 


| Depositors forget, or die intestate, or simply drop 


out of sight. The same thing happens in other 
countries. Thus in 1888-9 the Panama Canal Com- 
pany of France made an issue of bonds having 
a par value of four hundred franes. Although 
they bear no interest, several hundred bonds are 
redeemed each year at a premium. One would 
suppose that the bondholders would watch for 
those premiums; yet the company’s current state- 
ment shows that nearly three hundred of the 
bonds drawn previous to 1905 have never been 
presented for payment, although two of them are 


| entitled to premiums of one hundred thousand 


francs, and none is worth less than a thousan 
francs. Making all allowances for accidents that 
destroy bonds, bank-books and the owners, it 
seems that many persons who are wise enough to 
Save money are unwisely indifferent as to what 
becomes of their savings. 

new piece of machinery for the assimilation of 

immigrants is the night-school in labor camps. 
Like so many other useful agencies of the day, it 
has been carried to successful development by « 
woman, who has organized such schools among 
the unskilled laborers whom contractors employ. 
In most of the camps where these schools have 
been established, about one-third of the men 
usually attend. Instruction in English, which is 
the bait, has been given in a most unusual way. 
Instead of learning from primers that “this is a 
eat,” the adult pupils learn from special text-books 
that “this is a pick,” and discover the importance 


| of understanding and knowing how to say, “Get 


out of the way,” “Listen,” “Here comes the train,” 
and “Do you want a job?” Not the least inter- 
esting of the effects which these schools have had 
is the transforming of disorderly and dangerous 
camps into quiet and peaceful communities. 


— Arenas, the southernmost city in tlie 
world, in the harbor of which the American 
fleet of war-ships anchored for several days not 
long ago, is a flourishing community. Its popula- 
tion has inereased from two thousand to about 
fifteen thousand in a few years, and it is the center 
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of a sheep-growing and grain-raising country. 
Although it belongs to Chile, its capitalists are 
English and German. It is not likely that many 
readers of The Companion ever heard of the city 
until they began to read of the itinerary of the 
fleet, but it is worth while knowing about the 
places at the ends of the earth. 


* ¢ 


NO FRACTIONS. © 


of the old-time schoolmasters have been 
more vividly pictured for posterity than Master 
Simon Chase of West Newbury. Learned, eccen- 
tric, and free, in accordance with the custom of 
the time, in the personal application of rod and 
ruler, he was nevertheless likedas well as feared 
by his pupils. 

Occasionally, on some depressing day of storm 
and gloom, he would cast discipline aside, and 
with humorous tongue and frolic-inviting eye, 
himself take the lead in uproarious merriment. 
But when he thought the spirits of his scholars 
sufficiently refreshed, whack! would come down 
the heavy ruler on the desk, and for any reckless 
wight who delayed at the signal an instant return 
to sober sedateness, he had no mercy. It might 
be a flogging, or it might be ruler, book, or what- 
ever else lay nearest to hand sent hurtling at the 
offender’s head, but punishment of some sort, 
swift and emphatic, was not to be avoided. 

With girls he was, although formidable, less 
stern, and in his own way even indulgent. He 
condescendingly permitted a few aspiring girls, 
who pleaded for the privilege, to pursue a course 
in grammar, which he did not consider needful, 
instructing them from a text-book entitled, “The 
Young Ladies’ Accidence.” But when their ambi- 
tion extended to the—for that day—higher mathe- 
matics, he became adamant; no female pupil in 
his school should cipher in fractions; that was 
going too far. 

“It is a waste of time, wholly unnecessary, and 
would never be of the least use,” he declared, 
severely. “If you can count your beaus and 
skeins of yarn, that is sufficient.” 

Public opinion accepted this verdict without 
protest; but the doubt which he once implied of a 
feminine attainment more important than frac- 
tions created a vast amount of discussion. 

He was one of a number of parishioners who 
became so dissatisfied with an undesirable pastor 
that they ceased attending church, and held their 
Sunday devotions at a private house. 
Chase, as a godly man and the most learned of 
the company, frequently prepared and read a 
sermon; and for one of these he announced a text 
which is still remembered, although how he ex- 
pounded it tradition does not say. It was this: 

“A wonder was seen in heaven: a woman.” 


* & 


AN ISOLATED HOSPITAL. 


M*: Warren had seven children. Her new 
acquaintance at the seaside hotel had reason 
to know the fact. A genial, sympathetic spinster, 
without even nephews and nieces, was a godsend | 
to the talkative and doting mother. She poured | 
into the patient ears of the tolerant old maid the 
life-story of each of the seven little Warrens. 

The differing temperaments of the children, the | 
problems besetting their education, the arrange- 
ments for the coming-out of the oldest daughter, | 
and for the camping-out of the youngest son,—the 


conscientious scruples of Bessie and the lawless- | 


ness of Clara,—all these made the substance of the 
conversation during the first days of July. Still, 
by skilful management on the part of Miss 
Spinster, these questions could sometimes be used 
as introduction to larger, abstract considerations 
of life and discipline and character. 

But close upon these confidences followed the 
tale of the seven sets of illnesses to which the 
Warrens had fallen victims. It was surprising 
how many crises they had passed, considering 
their present condition of healthy boisterousness. 
In the talk of their mother, scarlet fever, boils, 
diphtheria, adenoids, flatfoot, misplaced teeth, 


mumps and appendicitis rioted in a sort of grim 
| 


festival. 
The stories of these experiences led nowhere. 
The mother had suffered the suspense of opera- | 


tions upon her children, but she had no interest 
in the marvels of modern surgery except so far as | 


they concerned her own nursery. Child-study 
suggested to her only Mary’s nervous tempera- 
ment and Harry’s slow acquirement of the multi- 
plication table. 


After a month of daily intimacy with the health 


of the Warren children, viewed through the 
medium of their mother’s absorption in them, Miss 
Spinster left the seaside. She was not as much 
benefited as usual by her stay there, and when 
some one asked her why not, she replied rather 
quizzically: 


“Because the place was not supplied with one | 


of the essentials of decent modern life—an isolated 
hospital for the diseases from which other people’s 
children have recovered!” 


* & 


FROM THE MOUNTAIN TOP. 


H'# up the mountain, almost under its over- 
hanging crest, the summer-day party of 
explorers came suddenly upon a little brown 
farmhouse, with phlox and tansy crowding to its 
very doors. 

“Think of spending your life in a place like this!” 
a pretty girl exclaimed. 

“But what a view!” an older woman replied. 

“Do you suppose we dare knock? Id solike to 
look inside,” a third confessed. 

Her question was answered almost before it 
was asked. The door opened, and 2 tiny, bright- 
faced old lady stood before them. 

“Won't you come in and set a while after your 
climb?” she asked. “Or you can have chairs out 
here if you’d rather—some folks does, and I don’t 
blame them.” 


But these “folks” voted unanimously to go inside. | 


After all, there was nothing to see—only a com- 
fortable kitchen and parlor, like hundreds of others 
the country over. It was their small hostess who 
was the adventure of the day. In two minutes 


Master | 





Bees 





she had made them all at home, and was trotting 
into the pantry after milk and doughnuts. 

“I always keep nutcakes fried up in summer,” 
she explained, “for I’m likely to have a party any 
clear day. It’s real exciting, and gives me lots to 
think about, come winter.” 

“Isn’t it lonesome up here then?’ the pretty 
girl asked, a note of pity in her voice. But the 
little woman fairly laughed. 

“There, child,” she replied, “I s’pose ’tis natural 
a young thing like you should think so. But it’s 
home, you see, an’ home ain’t ever lonesome. 
And I have lots of things. That view, now, that 
you all come so far to see—I’ve had it for nigh 
fifty years. And there’s the telephone, and mail 
pretty regular, and I’ve lots of interesting things 
to do. 

“There was a city lady sent me up a whole box 
of fancy-work and directions, ‘To fill some of your 
lonesome hours,’ she said, but bless you, I don’t 
have any. I guess from her face she did have. I 
wished I could give her something—I have so 
much, but that ain’t the sort of thing you can inter- 
fere with.” 

When the thanks and farewells had been said, 
the mountain party went for some moments in 
silence ; then one of the older women spoke: 

“It was a mountain-top lesson so bracing that it 
almost takes one’s breath away. But I never 
before realized the impertinence of much of our 
pity. I feel as if, before I dare offer it again, I 
should stop and pray to have my vision cleared, 
lest I make a great mistake.” 


* 
MIND MEDICINE. 


he prescription for mental ailments which Lord 

Lytton puts into the mouth of one of his 
characters in “The Caxtons” is supplemented by 
Mr. Walter Taylor Field in his recent book, 
“Fingerposts to Children’s Reading,” by a word 
to parents who watch the mental development of 
their boy or girl, to correct or stimulate it. 


Mr. Caxton looks upon a library as a magnificent 
a and for each trouble designates 
an approp! riate literary remedy. Thus for hypo- 
chondria he prescribes the reading of travels; for 


study of a science or a language with plenty of 
hard reasoning in it; for narrowness and a ten- 
dency to sectarianism, a course in history. 

Now, while this scheme does not quite apply to 
children’s reading, it is, in Mr. Field’s op nion, 
suggestive of ani éa which has always guided the 
thoughtful “> or teacher in choosing reading- 
| matter for the young—namely, to strengthen wea 
| spots in the child’ s intellectual make-up, and to 
round out his range of interests. 

If the child lacks imagination, fairy-stories will 
help to rouse it. If he knows little about nature, 
tales of the woods and fields will quicken an in- 
terest and open to him a new world. 

But this sort of remedial reading should be done 
sympathetically, and never carried to the point of 
weariness. There is no sadder sight than to see a 
| aed child being pumped full of something that he 

oes not want,—fidgeting under the ordeal and | 
longing g to get away,—and there is no surer way of 
making him dislike books, of whatever sort. 





* ¢ 
BEGINNINGS OF WONDERLAND. 


| ce that the English copyright on “Lewis 
Carroll’s” “Alice in Wonderland” has ex- 
| pired, many publishers are issuing it, and English 
children can procure copies at a low price. In 
| this connection, says a writer in the Bookman, it 
| is interesting to remember how the book came to 
be written. A real Alice was the inspiration, and 
in Mr. Dodgson’s diary he records the very day of 
its beginning: 
4 4, 1862. 
to Gods' 


I made an excursion up the river 


till half past ei ht. 
them the fairy-tale of ‘Alice’s Adventures Under- 
ground,’ which I undertook to write out for Alice.” 
After Mr. Dodgson’s death the “real Alice” 
wrote as follows about that eventful day 
“I believe the beginning of ‘Alice’ w was told one 
summer afternoon when the sun was so burning 
that we had landed in the meadows, deserting the 
boat to take refuge in the only bit of shade to be 
found, which was under a new-made hayrick. 
Here from all three came the old petition, ‘tell us 
a story,’ and so began the ever-delightful tale.” 
On ihe same day, three — after that happy 
picnic at Godstow, the Alice who had helped to 
| plead for a story, the 
here “would be’ Loneciee in it,” received the first 
pr resentation copy of “Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
de 





rland,” faithfully retold in print. 
> & 
CHRISTIANS AND GENTLEMEN. 


| - Gen. Morris Schaff’s recent reminiscences, 

“The Spirit of Old West Point,” there is an 
incident that goes to show that not even the first 
bitterness of the struggle between the North and 
the South could .put out altogether the fires of 
friendship. 


It was the fate of Stephen D. Ramseur of North 

Carolina to fall in the Confederate service. His 
jast hours had a close connection with West Point, 
where he had been enrolled as a cadet. 

When, in the darkness, after the Battle of Cedar 
| Creek, the Union cavalry charged the broken and 
fleeing remnants of a division of Early’s corps, 
Custer, who was in the midst, heard one of his 
troopers who had seized the horses ask the driver 
whom he had in his ambulance. 

“Do not tell him,” commanded a weak, husky 
voice. 

Whereupon Custer, who recognized the voice as | 
one he had so often heard at West Point, ex- 
claimed : 

“Is that you, Ramseur?”’ 

Custer had him taken to Sheridan’s he adquar- 


ters, where his old friends, Merritt, Custer and | 


the gallant Pennington, gathered round him and 
showed him every tenderness to the last. 


| about ten o'clock the next day. 


— 
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SUITING THE PUBLIC. 


H™= nature in its childish aspects was an 


whom the Cirele tells a story. 


The traffic superinter 
and said: 

“We are having no end of trouble with the | 
muublic about those old dark-blue cars. Every- 
ody says they bump frightfully in comparison 
| with the new light-blue ones, which run very 
| smooth.” 
| “We on attend to the matter at once,” said 
the man . “Have all the old cars painted 
_ light blue mmediately.” 


” 


tow with the three Liddells. We had tea | 
on the bank there, and did not reach Christ Church | 
On which occasion I told | 


gentle Secunda who hoped | 


He died | 


**Brown’s Bronchial Troches” cure Coughs 
and give grateful relief to sufferers from Bronchitis 
and Asthma. Contain no opium. Adv. 





CAMP WONPOSET, 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 


If you are interested in a most healthful, beautiful 
summer camp for boys, write for booklet to 


ROBERT TINDALE, 31 East Tist Street, New York«K. 
rabbits, birds? 


Oil your gun 
with “3-in- 
One” and every 


all T0l to the mark. Makes trigger 
saat right—keeps barrel bright inside and out. 
Write to G. W. COLE COMPANY, 43 Sonetuee, New 
York City, for generous sample bottle—FREI 


‘REDHELDS Redfield’s Stamp Weekly 


LAMP WEEKLY A Whole Year for Only 
10 Cents. 


(The regular yearly subscription 
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y 20,1908. “ LD’S”’ ia the 
largest, best printed and best edited 
Stamp WwW eekly in the world. 
devoted entirely to the interests of 
stamp collectors. Published every 
Saturday. We want to add 3,000 new 
— subscribers to our lists before the 
2th of May, 1908; hence this very low qyhperintion | rate. 
Send along your subscription, and if Redfield’s Stamp 
y does not more than come up to your pi, 
tions, we will refund your money promptly. Address, 


THE REDFIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
751 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 
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on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. 
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Tires, Coaster-Brakes, eo wheels, 
} parts, —— and sundries at Aalf usual prices. 
Do Not Wait; write foday for our special offer. 
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should send a 2c. stamp to-day for our 80-Page Catalogue. 

A big book of electrical education, containing pictures 

and descriptions of hundreds of ELECTRICAL TOYS, 

E PS, TELEPHONES, RAILWAYS, MOTORS, etc 

Some thing e le etrical for everybody Lowest Prices 
Get the Catalogue—you'll profit by it. 

VOLTAMP ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Star Building, Baltimore, Md 
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“‘For it’s always fair weather when good fellows get together”’ 


itself. 





—-particularly if that prince of good fellows, the 
Edison Phonograph, happens to be one of the 
crowd. Never was there a jollier companion or a 
more versatile entertainer. 
It sings all the new songs, has a wonderful 
repertoire of all sorts of good music, and can tell a 
funny story with the best of them. You need never 
be lonely or blue, or bored, or lack for amusement 
if you have an Edison Phonograph for company. 


It’s a whole show in 


Ask your dealer to show you the new Edison model 
| with the big horn or send for booklet describing it. 


A REMARKABLE LIST OF MARCH RECORDS will be on sale at 
open book to a French railroad manager, of | al] Edison stores on February 28th. Go to the nearest Edison store to-day and 


| spend a delightful half-hour in hearing them. 


The Suppl tal Catal, 


Catalog 


| in detail ; 
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Besides the regular list of twenty- 
ident came to the manager | four new records the March list contains seven exceptionally fine records by 

| Harry Lauder, the famous Scotch comedian, and five new Grand Opera Records. 
| Ask your dealer or write to us for The Phonogram, describing each Record 
, listing the new March Records; The 
, listing all Educa Resende now in existence. 


\NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 13 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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robin! singing in the rain 
Up in the cedar old, 
While drops dash thickly on the pane 
And all is storm and cold, 
How can you sway within the wind, 
That blows so chill and strong, 
And yet, as clear as Jenny Lind, 
Pour out that cheery song? 
Your world is full of sleet and storm, 
With not a flower to see,, 
You have no shelter safe and warm, 
Only a dripping tree. 
Winter is here, and will not go, 
But still you bravely sing, 
Careless of threatening frost and snow, 
Your joyous song of spring. 


O little singer! wise beyond 
Our questioning hearts that hear, 
Your brave, prophetic notes respond 
To the advancing year ; 
Though earth be chill and spring be late, 
Your purpose still holds true 
To sing your best, and singing, wait 
Till coming skies be blue. 


God’s year holds winter—yet His spring 
Comes on through storm and sun; 
Not vainly does the robin sing 
Of joys that are begun; 
O redbreast in the cedar-tree, 
Within the falling rain! 
Brave chorister of victory, 
Sing that clear song again! 


* © 


ONE TALENT. 


y the time this article is 
B printed the man whose 

story it relates may have 
gone to his reward. Already 
he has exceeded the space of 
time allotted him by the physi- 
cians, and has added a few 
more painful months to those 
that had gone before. That he 
can live another year, or even 
half that time, seems now all 
but impossible ; and almost any 
morning may witness for him 
the daybreak of the life of 
which it is written that there shall be no more 
pain. 

When the terrible accident was over, and 
they uncovered his mangled body, so little of 
life was left in it that they thought him dead. 
And when the surgeons had finished their work 
there remained but the physical wreck of a man. 

Both legs were gone; the left arm was miss- 
ing, and had taken with it the greater part of 
the collar-bone. Of the right hand only a finger 
and the thumb remained. There was only 
enough left of the man that had been to suffer 
and remember. 

But he still possessed a brilliant mind, stored 
with the rich fruitage of a college training, and 
enriched by travel in every part of the world. 
And it was all wasted, wasted, wasted! There 
was nothing he could do but to remain a help- 
less sufferer. 

So he thought as he sat by the window in 
the Home for Incurables, and looked out on a 
world of which he had ceased to be a part. 
Before him lay his Bible, and he read the 
parable of the talents, and reflected bitterly that 
he had now not one talent to bury; he himself 
was as good as buried, and his talents, which 
had been many, were buried already. 

An old lady wheeled her chair beside his, 
and read a letter which had been sent her. It 
was from a stranger, but it did her good. 

He was interested, and asked her about it, 
and learned that there was a kind of organiza- 
tion that furnished addresses of invalids and 
shut-in folk to persons who were willing to 
write them cheerful letters. She had sent her 
name as one who would be glad of an occasional 
letter, and this unknown correspondent wrote 
her regularly, and the letters comforted her. 

A sudden thought came to him. To receive 
letters would be little comfort to him, but why 
should he not write them? But to whom? 
Could there be any persons so shut in as he 
who could be cheered by his letters? Possibly 
the men in prison were a trifle more to be 
pitied; yet even they had hope of release, and 
he had none. But it was worth trying. 

So he wrote to the secretary of the organiza- 
tion for the names of some prisoners. He was 
informed that his letters could not be answered ; 
the rules of the prison would not permit. But 
he undertook the one-sided correspondence. 

Twice a week he wrote, and the letters taxed 
his strength to its limit. But into those letters 
he put his whole soul, all his experience, all 
his faith, all his bright wit, all his Christian 
optimism. 

It is hard to continue writing when writing 
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costs labor and pain, and especially hard when 
there is no reply. There were times when he 
grew discouraged, and was tempted to give it 
up. But it was his one remaining talent, and 
he resolved to use it as long as it lasted. 

At length he got a letter. It was very short, 
and written on the stationery of the prison by 
the officer whose duty it was to read the letters 
of the convicts. All it said was this: 

**Please write on as good paper as you can 
afford, for your letters are passed from cell to 
cell till they literally drop to pieces.’’ 


* © 


A RACE FOR BREAD. 


Southerner sends to The Companion a story 
A of an adventure during the Civil War in 
which the heroes were two boys, the young- 
est only ten years old. A load of wheat was 
hidden under the floor of their uncle’s barn, about 
twelve miles northeast from Richmond, and the 
boys volunteered to go and get it. It was in 
August, 1863. They started with a wagon and 
two good mules, approached the farm from the 
southwest, and made a détour over ditches and 
through fences because they did not dare to go 
by the regular road. The Federals were encamped 
about two miles east. 


We reached the barn without gy been seen, 
and driving into a shed attached to the building, 
succeeded in loading the grain, and secured the 
sacks by crossing ropes tightly over the top, to the 
high sides of the wagon. 

© reach the Richmond road we had to drive 
within sight of the Yankee camp. At this point 
the road turned at right angles toward the south. 
We had put ropes round the axles next the shoul- 
der, so as to ag 4 the “chuck” of the wheels, and 
so reached this turn without being seen, but had 
travelled only a short distance on the old station 
road when we found that we had been discovered, 
and could see a party of horsemen coming after 
us at a rapid pace. 

My cousin, who was an expert driver, although 
so young, told me to hold on tight while he mounted 
the near mule, and then commenced the race of 
our lives. 

For some distance the road was corduroy, and 
at the rate we were going, it was only by the most 
dexterous movements and tightest grip that I 
could stay on the sacks. Our pursuers were gainin 
on us. At first they fired only a few shots, bu 
soon a shower of bullets ep ne the sacks all 
round me, and sent the wheat flying into my face. 
| coat and hat were struck several times. 

t seemed that a few moments would surely 
settle the matter. I shall never forget the yells of 
those Yankees, accompanied the incessant 
—. thup! of the bullets as they came faster 
and faster; but strange to say, not a bullet touched 
us or the horses. 

At a sharp turn in the road, a blind road led off 
into the woods, and as we were driving on the side 
of the road in the grass, Paul took s chance, 
and dashed into this road, where the high-bush 
huckleberry grew rank and thick. We were now 
out of range of the Federal guns, but we did not 
slacken our pace. Grazing a tree here and —— 
a stump there, we dashed over logs, throug 
hollows and up-hill until we were sure that our 
pursuers had kept to the main road. 

We were congratulating ourselves when “Halt!” 
brought us to a hop and a soldier, with gun 
ready, demanded, ‘Who comes here ?”’ 

I answered, “A friend.” Then came the order, 
“Advance and give the countersign!” 

It was now dusk, and we could see the blue 
overcoat, and thought that this was a Federal 
picket ; but as we came nearer, I saw v gray trousers, 
so I told my cousin to risk the words with whic 
we had been furnished for the night—‘“R. E. Lee.” 

“You can pass,” the sentry said. 

Oh, what a relief! The sentry called the cor- 
poral of the guard, and we were conducted to 

eadquarters. 

Just a short time before this we had heard a 
discharge of arms in the direction of the road that 
we had left, but we were surprised to see a dozen 
or more Yankees lined up as prisoners when we 
reached headquarters. One of them swore lustily 
at us for the trap which we had run them into. 
We were glad indeed to rest by the camp-fire 
inside of our lines, and the next day about ten 
o’clock arrived in Richmond, with a loss of com- 
paratively little of the wheat. 

Old Richmond never looked more beautiful, nor 
could there have been two more thankful boys. 
We enjoyed the fruits of our trip, too, for we had 
a change to wheat bread, which was a treat, after 
months of nothing but corn bread. 

. 


* © 


AN IMPRESSIVE SERVICE. 


t the time Mr. E. W. Howe, the editor of the 
A Atchison Globe, visited Jerusalem there 
were two thousand Russian pilgrims in the 
city, and when he attended the Greek church in 
the Russian quarter it was crowded with pilgrims, 
seven-tenths of them old men. No seats were 
provided. The old people stood during the service, 
which lasted nearly three hours, and as Mr. Howe 
describes it in his recent book, “Daily Notes of a 
Trip Around the World,” it was as impressive as it 
was elaborate. 


There was a fine male choir on the right of 
what might be called the stage, says Mr. Howe. 
There were a dozen singers, monks or priests, 
and one of them was the best basso I have ever 


rd. 
_ All the officiating priests wore long hair, hang- 
ing loosely down their backs, and full whiskers. 
Their robes were of gorgeous colors, and one of 
the number frequently came down into the audi- 
ence and read portions of the service. 

When the service was about half over an arch- 
bishop appeared, and when he went down into the 
audience all the other priests followed and kissed 
him. Then the priests surrounding the archbishop 
sang, assisted by one tenor, who came down from 
the choir, Afterward the archbishop, who wore 
a sort of crown, walked through the audience, 
swinging a smoking censer, mee during the 
archbishop’s part in the service the chimes in the 
tower were rung. 

It was the most impressive religious service I 
have ever attended ; but what interested me most 
was the congregation. As a visitor, I was given a 
chair on a raised platform to one side, down in 
front, and the Russian pilgrims were packed in 
frontof me. They were constantly crossing them- 
selves, and every little while they would kneel 
and touch the floor with their foreheads. Many 
of them kissed the cases containing the relics. 

Half of the men looked like the pictures I have 
seen of Count _Tolstoi, the Russian reformer and 
philosopher. Without exception, the men were 
old, and all wore long gray whiskers. Nearly all 
were bald. They were peasants, and their hands 
were knotted with age and toil. 

They reminded me of the Methodists I knew as 
a boy; ag | all seemed to be good, sturdy men 
men who had worked hard all their lives and 
accomplished little. I thought of the days when 
I rode about the frontier with my father, who was 
a Methodist circuit-rider; many of these Russian 





peasants reminded me of the old, hard-working, 
earnest men I saw at his meetings. And one of 
the old men was strikingly like my father when I 
saw him last; when he was old and unsuccessful, 
but still firm in the faith. 

There was a commotion in the audience, and a 
hysterical woman, one of the Russian pilgrims, 
was carried out. This, too, reminded me of the 
old days. 

I leave Jerusalem to-morrow and shall never 
see it again, but as long as I live I shall remember 
that service in the Russian church. 





bout the old cathedral door 
The beggars clustered, like the bees 

Upon a honeycomb, our store 

Of coppers eagerly to seize. 


Nothing to them the sacred towers,— 
Like the old gargoyles, to our search 
They seemed,—sad sport of evil powers, 
Those dark souls fleeing from the church. 


One on his crutches leaned apart, 
Crippled and dwarfed in back and limb; 
We beckoned, and with melting heart 
We held some silver out to him. 


With ancient Spain’s chivalric grace, 
The broad sombrero doffed, he bowed, 

The dark curls tumbling round a face 
As beautiful as it was proud. 


Refusing largess, yet a smile 

Flashed in his eyes like flames that burn 
And in a moment fall, the while 

“T do not beg,” he said. “I earn!” 


* 


JUST TALK. 


he sketch which follows, taken from the 
T Chicago News, may be a conversation over- 

heard, or it may be merely the reporter’s 
method of conveying a useful lesson in an inter- 
esting and good-humored way. The value of the 
matter is not lessened, whichever way it may be 
regarded. The writer says that the man with the 
hoe was about to exchange it for a shovel when 
the man with the hod checked him. 


“There ain’t any rush about it,” he said. ‘I’ve 
got enough up there now to keep them going half 
an hour unless the boss comes round and they 
take a notion to work. Take it easy. Don’t get 
into a sweat.” 

“T can’t help it,” said the man with the hoe. 
“It’s the way | am. Working’s my pleasure and 
—_ and sloshing mortar round in a box is m 
choice of work. I wouldn’t have your job, no 
even if they paid me wages for it like they do you. 
How do you fool ’em, Sam?” 

“Do you mean fool them into paying me wages?” 
asked the man with the hod. “They do that on 
account 0’ me shape. They’re stuck onit. That’s 
what Monyhan told me when he hired me. ‘You 
don’t have to do nothing,’ he says. ‘All I ast of 

ou is to carry the material up to them fellers 
hat’s alaying the bricks. They’lldo the work,’ he 
says. ‘You won’t have to lay your hand to it.’ 
He’s a great boy, is Monyhan. But he talks too 
much with his mouth.” 

“He ain’t like you, is he?” said the man with 
the hoe. 

“TI let my wife do my talking for me,” said the 
man with the hod. “She’s good for my share and 
her own, too. Don’t it beat the Dutch, the way 
women talk? What’s the reason for it, do you 
know? You never see two of ’em get together but 
their tongues start —t One woman’!I be in 
the back yard hanging up the wash and tending 
strictly to business, but let the woman next door 
come out, and there’s a talkfest on right away.” 

“It beats me, too,” said the man with the hoe. 
“Ever listen to a dozen of ’em together?” 

“One’s enough for me,” said the man with the 
hod, “and too many most o’ the time. The woman, 
she’s always asaying, ‘Now, Sam, you ain’t alis- 
tening to what I’m aSaying.’ Well; you can’t tell 
her that what she’s —— ain’t worth listening 
to. If you did, she’d talk all the more. 

“T’d just as soon hear what she has to say if 
she’d talk sense, but women don’t talk sense. 
They just talk to be talking. It don’t amount to a 
row of pins. It’s mostly about the neighbors, and 
the neighbors’ kids, and the way they’re being 
raised, and how much bluing to put in the rinsing 
water, and the price 0’ fpocerien. Or else they’re 
giving the men fits behind their backs. It don’t 
matter what it’s about. They’ll talk, anyway.” 

“No matter what they’ve got to do,” said the 
man with the hoe. 

“No matter what they’ve got to do,” agreed the 
man with the hod. “‘ y= they call it. That 
means they’ve both been talking together all the 
afternoon, and when they’ve got through neither 
of ’em knows what the other’s been talking about. 
Ain’t that so? When they get together they forget 
about everyening else, and they'll just stand and 
talk and talk, and they may not either one of them 
have their dishes washed.’ 

“That’s right!” said the man with the hoe. 

“The way it is with my wife —’ began the man 
with the hod. 

“Hush a minute,” interrupted the other man. 
“Somebody’s hollering.” ° 

“Tt’s them masons,” said the man with the hod, 
Sorting up. ‘Take the shovel and load me up. 
Them fellers don’t want a feller to take time ts 
dror a long breath.” 


® © 


A MONKEY TRICK. 


he nature and character of the monkey are 
T not changed by any training that he may 
receive. All the tricks that may be taught 
him in captivity will add little to what he is ac- 
customed to practise in his wild state. The chief 
difference to him is that he has a different set of 


victims to torment. Capt. J. A. Lawson, the | 


author of “‘Wanderings in the Interior of New 
Guinea,” had a chance to watch the rascals in their 
native wilds and native wildness, and he found 
them up to the same mischievous pranks as they 
play here on the city street. One trick of theirs is 
described. 


Every little while we passed under trees occupied 
oy troops of monkeys, some of them of the large 
kind that had given us so much trouble on a former 
occasion. They were a little better-mannered at 
this pees, One large tree in which they had 
established their quarters stretched its branches 
over the water twenty yards or more. 

While I was watching the antics of the monkeys, 
two crocodiles showed their heads Sey h, 
and remained stationary with their ugly snouts 
sticking up inthe air. In other countries this is a 
common dodge of the crocodiles to entice the 
monkeys within their reach, and I expected now 
to see one or more of the noisy animals fall victims 
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to the posgle-eyed monsters below, and with con- 
siderable curiosity I awaited the result. 

As soon as the black-looking heads popped up 
the se became silent. Presently one big 
fellow—evidently one of authority in this monke 
republic—came down to reconnoiter. He returned, 
and in a few minutes came down again with a 
long, thin stick in his hand, and accompanied by 
about a hundred of his companions. They began 
to chatter and pelt their foes; but the crocodiles 
took no notice; and I thought they seemed to 
give a wink of satisfaction at seeing their sill 
victims coming within their reach. Nearer an 
nearer they came, until some of them were barely 
six feet above the crocodiles; and I was expecting 
every instant to see one of them dragged under 
the water. All of a sudden the monkey with the 
stick leaned over and drove it into the eye of the 
crocodile nearest him. The wounded reptile sank 
like lead, and was quickly followed by its comrade. 

There was no mistaking the how] of delight that 
greeted this stratagem and its success. It was 
perfectly human in its tone, and was taken up 
with vengeful glee by all the monkeys in the 
a he gravity of demeanor with 
which the old fellow committed this assault was 
laughable in the extreme. He went to work with 
all the caution of an old lawyer, and when he had 
inflicted the poke he hauled himself aloft with an 
alacrity that showed he could form a very good 
estimation of the danger which he ran. 


* ¢ 


IN THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


tablet has lately been set to mark the site of 
A the old stone fort on the Saco River in 

Maine. The inscription states that the fort 
was “built in 1693 as a refuge from the Indians.” 
That the presence of such a structure was not 
always surety against the raids of the red man is 
shown in Mr. Daniel Owen’s “Old Times in Saco.” 
The incident related took place almost under the 
very shadow of the stone enclosure. 


The fort was erected by Maj. Francis Hooke 
and Captain Hill. It ‘was well constructed and 
proved a matter of good consequence to the 
province.” 

A house just across the river was occupied by 
Capt. Humphrey Scammon, his wife and_ five 
children. During King William’s War a party of 
Indians came one day upon the house. a ain 
Secammon was working in the fields, and his little 
son, a lad of ten years, had just started to carry to 
him a mug of home-made beer. The boy saw the 
Indians geen and returned to the house, 
placing the beer on the dresser as he warned his 
mother. 

There was no time to make an escape or to alarm 
the neighbors. At first the wife refused to tell of 
her husband’s whereabouts, but on the promise of 
safety for all, she revealed his working-place and 
he was captured. 

The Indians, fearing an attack from the stone 
fort, made a hasty flight, taking only a little 
plunder. A boy, seeing the capture, warned the 
neighbors, who fled to the fort. There they found 
only a few old men and some women. The women 
hastily put on men’s clothing and showed them- 
selves on the fortifications, a circumstance which 
expedited the Indians’ retreat. 

he Scammons were taken to Canada and sold 
to the French. A year later a treaty was made, 
and they all returned in safety to their home by 
the Saco. ; 

They found the house exactly as they had left it. 
A favorite cat, the only occupant since the family’s 
departure, sat in the door as if to welcome the 
wanderers. On the dresser stood the beer mug 
exactly as the _ little | had set it down. The 
mug, of brown Holland stoneware, is still in exist- 
ence, owned by a descendant of the family whose 
forced flight took place so many years ago. 


* ¢ 


DOWN WITH THE OCTOPUS! 


othing else pleased Mr. Joshua Holland of 
Edgetown so much as to know that he had 





“got the best” of some corporation. “Take 
| railroads,” he often said, bitterly. ‘Look at the 
way they’ve got things right in their own hands, 
and folks have to bow to their will.” 


“Look at that trip up to Summit Ridge, for in- 
stance,” he said, on one occasion. “They reduce 
the fare, to be sure, by giving you a round-trip 
ticket, but what have you got todo? Why, you’ve 
got to go acrost that lake whether you’re scairt 
of the water or not, and take your dinner at that 
little hotel, or else come near starving to death 
before they give you your return kewpon. It riles 
me every time I think of it.’’ 

“Guess you can’t fix it so’s to get ahead of 
them,” said a — neighbor. ‘“You’ve 
either got to pay full fare to Summit Ridge and 
pack. or do just as they bid ye in print, on your 

cket.” 

“I sha’n’t do either one of ’em!” shouted Mr. 
Holland. “I shall buy the round-trip ticket, and 
after I’ve seen what I want to of Summit Ridge, 
I shall walk the five miles over to my brother 
Henry’s at Green View, and get a ticket there to 
come round home the other way. It takes more’n 
a railroad corporation to get ahead of me when I 
set my wits to work.” 


* 


BREAKING IT GENTLY. 


man who had literary aspirations but lacked 

the literary instinct once wrote a story and 

took it to the editor of a magazine. ‘I want 
you to read it over carefully,” he said. “It’s in- 
tended for a satire, and if I do say it myself, I 
think it’s pretty clever.” 


The editor took the manuscript and began to 
read it. A page or two sufficed to show him its 
utter hopelessness for purposes of publication, 
but he hesitated to crush a budding author, and 
proceeded to temporize. 

“Why, Mr.—er—Simmons,” he said, “‘your story 
has some crudities of style, of course, and—er—” 

“It’s better as you get into it,” interrupted the 
other, complacently. ‘It’s like some of Thack- 
eray’s stories.” 

“Ah, yes. Mr. Simmons, you do remind me 
somewhat of Thackeray.” 

“Do 1?” grinned the caller. 

“Yes,” rejoined the editor, handing him the 
manuscript. ‘You have a nose just like his.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Isle, leaf, Afton, onicolo, lodge, gentian, an- 
them. 

2. Gnome, gnarled, gnashed, gnats, gnu, gher- 
kins, Thames, doubt, plumb. a 

3. Winter. 

_ 4. 1. Shadow. 11. Patience, patients. 11. Noth- 
ing. Iv. Post. v. Leaves. 

5. 1. “Ill weeds grow apace.” 11. “A drowning 
man will catch at a straw.” 1.11. “Forbidden fruit 
is sweet.” iv. “Eternity has no gray hairs.” 

6. Salem, Nile, France, isle, Cordova—San Fran- 
| cisco. 

7. June 14,1777. Betsey Ross. John Paul Jones. 
Battle of Brandywine. At Fort Nassau. Joseph 
R. Drake. Since 1801, when Ireland was incorpo- 
rated with the United Kingdom. 
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ur ship is going very fast 
across the ocean sea: 
The little waves are running past, and 
nod to you and me. ’ 
Quite soon our jolly ship will go, steering us good and straight, 
Go where all sorts of wishes grow, behind the Rainbow Gate. 
The gate is high and rather wide, a thousand ships have come, 
To anchor safely side by side, from almost every home: 
For children steer their ships into the port of Wishing Town, 
Where all their wishes turn out true before the sun goes down. 
And when we reach the town above, we see a winding street, 
And hear the noisy clatter of a thousand children’s feet, 
That patter, patter as they run and hurry everywhere; 
The children laugh because it’s fun to hunt for wishes there. 
To make our wishes turn out true, folks let us have the keys 
To open things, and we can do exactly as we please. 
The guardsmen smile with “Arms at rest,” the people never 
frown, 
As mayor and captains do their best to show us Wishing Town. 


S'S 
THE WINTER PICNIC. 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 

° hat is a ‘winter picnic,’ Aunt Edith?’’ asked Laura. ‘‘In 
this book it tells about-some children having a winter 
picnic, but it doesn’t tell what they do.’’ 

‘*Well,’’? answered Aunt Edith, ‘‘to-morrow is my birthday, and I 
will celebrate it by taking you and Doris’ Alden on a winter picnic; 
then you will know just what it is.’’ 

**Goody !’’ exclaimed Laura. ‘‘And may I go andask Doris now ?’’ 

‘“‘Why,’’ said Aunt Edith, thoughtfully, ‘‘I think an invitation to a 
birthday party ought to be written, don’t you?’’ 

**Perhaps it had,’’ agreed Laura. 

**And you can run out to the wood-shed and find me a nice smooth 
piece of birch bark to write it on,’’ said Aunt Edith. 

It was not long before Laura was back with the smooth piece of 
birch bark; and on it Aunt Edith carefully printed, ‘‘Miss Doris 
Alden is invited to a winter picnic at eleven o’clock to-morrow.’’ 

‘*That is lovely !’’ exclaimed Laura. ‘‘But you don’t say where?’’ 

**You can tell her that we will call for her,’’ said Aunt Edith. 

At exactly eleven the next morning Aunt Edith and Laura found 
loris waiting for them at her front door. They were all warmly 
dressed, for it was a cold day in early December. Aunt Edith was 
drawing a sled, and on the sled were several packages covered by a 
large shawl. 

They went down the road by the schoolhouse and turned into a 
wood road which led in among big spruce- and fir-trees. The sun 
flickered down through the branches and made little dancing lights 
across the snow. The trees kept off the cold wind, and both Doris 
and Laura said it did not seem a bit like winter. 

‘*This is the very place for a winter picnic,’’ declared Aunt Edith, 
as they came to a little clearing, where two great ledges rose out of 
the snow. Aunt Edith took the shawl from the packages on the sled 
and spread it over a smooth place near a large tree, and then put the 
sled on the shawl. ‘‘That is our dining-room,’’ she explained. 
‘*Now you find me some dry twigs and small branches of wood, and I 
will cook dinner right beside this big rock.’’ 

It did not take long to start a fine blaze and put the potatoes to roast, 
and as soon as they were cooked, they all sat down on the sled with 
their feet on the warm shawl, and ate the hot potatoes and the little 
sandwiches which Aunt Edith had brought. Then there were some 
nice mince turnovers and big red apples. 

Aunt Edith put the fire out very carefully, and Doris and Laura 
fastened an apple to a branch of a tree. . 

‘Some winter-loving bird may be glad to find it,’’ Aunt Edith said. 

‘Now I know just what a winter picnic is,’’ said Laura, happily, 
as they trudged toward home. 























THE SNOW. 


By Alice V. L. Carrick. 
Last night the hills were brown and 
bare, 
The trees had not a leaf to wear, 
But now the whole wide sky is blue, 
And all the world seems made anew. 
Each hilltop has a gleaming crown, 
And ev’ry tree a spangled gown. 
I wonder who came down last night, 
And dressed the world in blue and 
white? 





The sun is very nearly set, 
we hurry up to find 
The nicest wishes we can get, for no 

one seems to mind. 
A thousand little children’s hands go rummaging around, 
And everybody understands who makes the busy sound. 
Some wishes lie on closet shelves, some underneath the floor. 
So children often help themselves, and go to hunt for more. 
Some children simply like to see their wishes in a row; 
Then they can take more easily the nicest wish, you know. 
Sometimes it’s hard to choose just right a wish of any kind, 
For almost anybody might leave better ones behind. 
And so it’s best to take a lot, just as the wishes come, 
Because it’s late, and we have got to sail away for home. 
Then all the children board their ships,—a child must never 

wait,— 

Because the sun is low, and slips behind the Rainbow Gate. 
So all is well for every one, each wish is just our own, 
As sleepily we watch the sun sink back of Wishing Town. 
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aS 
LOST KING RICHARD. 


By Mary S. Daniels. 
K's Richard was missing. It was dinner-time, and his majesty 





was not in the habit of being absent at this hour. Indeed, no 
one could recollect that such a thing had ever happened before. 

Messengers ran in all directions to seek him. 

‘Kitty! Kitty !’’ called Bess, down the garden. 

‘*Poor pussy, come to dinner!’’ coaxed Rob, prying into ali the 
corners of the cellar. 

As for Marjorie, she had been looking everywhere, and when she 
found it was all of no use, she just sat down and cried. 

‘*There’s no good in that,’’ said Rob. ‘‘He’ll come back just as 
soon without it.’’ 

But Marjorie was inconsolable. King Richard was her own pussy, 
and naturally she felt worse than any one else. At least, so said 
Marjorie. ‘The others secretly believed that they cared quite as much 
for King Richard as Marjorie did, only they had more self-control. 

Supper-time came, and still his majesty had not returned. Bess 
cried, too, then. And when the clock struck eight, which was bed- 
time, and still he had not been found, the grief was universal. 

This was Thursday. On Friday the children scoured the neighbor- 
hood, seeking for tidings of their pet. All in vain! King Richard 
was not seen or heard of. 

‘*To think how he may be suffering somewhere!’’ moaned poor 
Marjorie. Rob was anxious about King Richard, too. 

By Saturday night all hope was given up, and when the children 
went to church on Sunday, and took their places in the minister’s pew, 
they wore sad little faces. 

At the end of the anthem papa stood up in the pulpit. ‘‘We will 
sing the ninety-third hymn,’’ he announced, in his deep, rich voice. 

‘‘Mew!’’ came from somewhere. ‘The little folks in the minister’s 
pew started, and looked at one another. 

‘* *From all that dwell below the skies —’ ’”’ 

‘‘Meow! Me-ow!’’ 

The children were quivering with excitement now. People in the 
congregation began to smile. Papa read louder. 

‘“Me-ow! Me-0-0-0-0w !’’ 

There was no use going on with the reading. Pussy had gained the 
day. Papa paused. The sexton, who was adjusting a window, went 
out. Marjorie, obtaining mama’s consent with a beseeching face and 
a hard squeeze of the hand, followed breathlessly. 

“‘Oh, I know it’s my King Richard!’’ she exclaimed, as the sexton 
opened the cellar door. 

Sure enough, out sprang the cat, grimy and wild-eyed. Marjorie, 
regardless of coal dust and cobwebs, caught him in her arms, hugging 
him and calling him scores of pet names as she carried him home. 
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oycotts Unlawful.—The Supreme Court 

of the United States, all the justices con- 
curring, has decided that the section of the anti- 
trust law which provides for the recovery of 
threefold damages for injury to business or 
property due to conspiracy in restraint of trade 
embraces suits brought against the individual 
members of a labor-union for damages through 
a boycott which it had declared. The case 
was that of a firm of hat manufacturers at 
Danbury, Connecticut, who claimed that they 
had been damaged to the amount of $80,000 by 
a boycott declared-against them by the Hatters’ 
Union and the American Federation of Labor, 
and asked for a judgment of $240,000 under the 
provisions of the Sherman antitrust act. This 
decision reversed the ruling of the trial court, 
and settled for the first time the question whether 
the effect of a boycott on the business which 
a manufacturer transacts outside of his state 
comes within the provisions of the Sherman act. 


he American Battle-Ship Fleet, ac- 
companied by the torpedo-boat flotilla, and 
led by a Chilean cruiser, left Punta Arenas, the 
southernmost city on the American continent, 
February 8th, on its voyage through the Strait 
of Magellan. It made the run from Rio de 
Janeiro to Punta Arenas in about nine days, 
and was escorted a part of the way by an 
Argentine squadron. At Punta Arenas, as at 
Rio de Janeiro, the fleet received a cordial official 
and popular welcome. Callao was the next 
port at which the fleet was to stop. No official 
announcement has been made of the ultimate 
disposition of the fleet, but the coaling arrange- 
ments which have been made at Honolulu, 
Manila and Port Said indicate that the fleet is 
to go to the Philippines after it leaves the Pacific 
coast, and that half of the ships will return by 
way of the Suez Canal. 
& 
ffairs in Portugal.—The funeral services 
over the bodies of King Carlos and his son 
Luiz were held at Lisbon, February 8th. The 
streets were thronged, but there were no dis- 
turbances. The new government has relaxed 
the censorship upon the press, and has released 
all political prisoners. Its clemency. was ex- 
tended even to the persons arrested for secreting 
bombs and arms, and to three of the supposed 
regicides. e 


J apanese Immigration.—Negotiations with 
Japan regarding the immigration question 
are reported to be progressing satisfactorily, 
although a settlement has been delayed until 
the Japanese government can investigate the 
divergence between Japanese and American 
figures as to the extent of this immigration. 
Meanwhile the Japanese government has pro- 
hibited all emigration to Hawaii except in the 
case of relatives of persons already residing 
there. It has also forbidden emigration to 
Mexico, recognizing the fact that such emigra- 
tion is usually only preliminary to crossing 
the frontier into the United States. Canadian 
immigration differences with Japan have been 
settled by an agreement concluded between the 
Canadian commissioner of immigration and the 
Japanese foreign office, and formally sanctioned 
by the Canadian parliament. The agreement 
is not embodied in a formal treaty. 
& 

Fe —we-anay 4 Dispute between Persia and 

Turkey threatens serious consequences. 
Turkish troops have entered Persian territory 
at the north, and have committed depredations 
there. The remonstrances of the Persian govern- 
ment have produced no effect upon Turkey, 
which insists that there has been no violation 
of the Persian frontier. As the territory affected 
falls within the Russian sphere of influence, 
as determined by the recent agreement between 
Russia and Great Britain, Russia has ordered 
a considerable body of troops to the Turco- 
Persian frontier, in readiness for emergencies 
which may arise. . 
nye and English in South Africa.— 

The Dutch, who, under the liberal consti- 
tutions granted to the Transvaal and the Orange 


River Colony, had already obtained control of | 


the parliaments of those colonies, were success- 
ful also in the recent parliamentary elections in 
Cape Colony. In consequence, Dr. Leander 


Starr Jameson, who led the famous raid which 


was one of the causes of the Boer War, and 
who had been premier of Cape Colony since 
1904, resigned, and has been succeeded by a 
leader of the Afrikander Bond. 
& 

Ate of Arbitration between France 

and the United States was signed at Wash- 
ington, February 10th, by Secretary Root and 
Ambassador Jusserand. The treaty is in accord 
with the recommendation of The Hague Con- 
ference, and provides in general terms for the 
arbitration of any differences which may arise 
between the two countries. It is similar to the 
treaty with Great Britain, drawn up during 
the second Cleveland administration, which the 
Senate failed to ratify. 


he Size of the Sea.—This refers not to 
the area of the oceans only, but to their 
total cubic content, which is reckoned by Edward 
A. Martin of the Geological Society at 30 times 
the cubic content of all the land lying above 
sea-level. In other words, if all the land of 
the globe were scraped off down to the level 
of the sea and thrown into the ocean, it would 
fill only one-thirtieth part of the enormous abyss 
which is occupied by the waters. According 
to Lyell, the mean height of the land above 
sea-level is 1,000 feet, whereas the mean depth 
of the ocean is 12,000 feet. There are mountain 
peaks which rise as high above sea-level as the 
depressions of the ocean sink below it, but the 
average height of the land is slight compared 
with the average depth of the sea. 
& 
lectric Power in Chile.—Many projects 
are now under way, or under consideration, 
for the utilization of the numerous sources of 
electric power that are furnished by the streams 
descending from the Andes in Chile. Every- 
where in that country there is an abundance of 
water, sufficiently constant in volume, and pre- 
senting almost any desired amount of fall. The 
city of Santiago is developing a scheme for 
supplying 20,000 horse-power. from a plant 
located between 16 and 17 miles from the town. 
Engineers have recently reported in favor of 
the electrification of the new railroad which the 
Chilean and Bolivian governments have under- 
taken to construct, between Arica and La Paz, 
and which passes through the Andes. There 
is something stimulating to the imagination in 
the thought of those mighty mountains lending 
a hand to help man surmount their slopes. 
& 
he Largest Locomotive.— The Erie 
Railroad now possesses, according to the 
Scientific American, the largest locomotive in 
the world. It has been constructed especially 
for the purpose of drawing truins up the steep 
grades near Susquehanna. The locomotive 
weighs 410,000 pounds, and is capable of exert- 
ing a pull of 98,000 pounds, which may be tem- 
porarily increased to 120,000 pounds. It is of 
the Mallet type, one immense boiler supplying 
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two engines, one of high and the other of low 
pressure. Although enclosed in the same body, 
the two pairs of cylinders are carried on separate 
trucks, each operating its own set of driving- 
wheels. All the cylinders have the same length 
of stroke, 28 inches. The diameter of the 
driving-wheels is 51 inches, and the wheel base 
of the locomotive is 39 feet 2 inches long. 
& 

ources of Arsenic.—The most important 

sources of the world’s supply of arsenic are 
the silver mines of Saxony, the tin and pyrites 
mines of England, and the mispickel (arsenical 
pyrites) mines of Spain and the Province of 
Ontario, Canada. The Canadian mispickel 
contains gold. Germany now produces the 
greatest quantity of metallic and white arsenic, 
England, which led the world’s production in 
1902, having since fallen behind. It is esti- 
mated that the United States consumes about 
half of the entire production of metallic, white, 
red and yellow arsenic. The yellow arsenic is 
known as orpiment. In the arts arsenic is 
used in pyrotechny, and in the manufacture of 
shot, as well as for medicine and the making 
of fly-powders. i 

remendous Rainfall.—The astonishing 

effects sometimes produced by cloudbursts 
are well known, but not many trustworthy 
records of the depth of the rainfall during 
such occurrences exist. The following in- 
stance, therefore, possesses much interest. On 
August 6, 1906, during a thunder-storm in the 
Fiji Islands, the measured depth of the rainfall 
in a gage elevated 25 feet above the ground was 
3 feet andiinch. The rain continued 13 hours, 
and owing to unmeasured overflow, the total 
amount remains unknown, but it is estimated to 
have been not less than 41 inches. 

Ld 

owers of Desert Plants.—Dr. D. T. 

MacDougal tells some interesting things in 
| the Fifth Year Book of the Carnegie Institution 
| of Washington, about the water-storage organs 
| of desert plants. In regions where rain falls 
| scantily for a brief period, the remainder of the 
| year being dry, the plants possess special storage 
| organs at the base of the stems, which lie un- 
| changed during the hot season, but quickly put 
| out roots, shoots, fruits and seeds during the 
| brief time of the rains. Some of these storage 
| organs, kept dry on a museum shelf since 1902, 
| have every year, at a period corresponding to 
| the rainy season in their native habitat, pro- 
| duced thin stems, which quickly die. In some 
cases five years’ growth has been made with 
the aid of water stored up in 1901, and the 
| storage organs are still sound. 
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SAVING 


Six cents daily for one year, or Ten cents 
daily for thirty-two weeks 


Will purchase the New Companion Sewing 
Machine shown in the illustration. This Style, 2, 
is one of our most popular machines. It has a 
handsome Quartered Oak Stand, Swell Front, 
Seven Drawers, an Automatic Drop Head and Lift, 
and is fully equipped with 
a Set of Attachments 

and Accessories. 
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On receipt of 
$21.75 it will 
be delivered 
at any freight 
office east of 
Colorado, all 
transportation 
charges paid 
by us. 
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We shall be glad 
to send Samples of 
Stitching done on 
the New Compan- 
ion, also a Descrip- 
tive Booklet show- 
ing stylesand prices 
of all our machines. 


After giving your New Companion Sewing Machine a thorough trial on various 
ades of material, | wish to say that it is entirely satisfactory, and equals many forty and 
Rity dollar machines sold by pho parties. — Mrs. W. S. Riser, Whitmire, South Carolina. 


I have used a New Companion Sewing Machine for the last seven years and would 
use no other for my own sewing. Being a dressmaker, | have operated many higher- 
priced machines, but the Attachments on the New Companion are the best | have ever 
seen.—Mrs. Walter E. Revo, Sidney, Montana. 
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I received my Sewing Machine in fine order, nothing broken or even marred. I am 
well pleased with it. fore | sent for the New Companion | looked at other 
machines. The New Companion, however, does as good work as any of the $40.00 
to $45.00 machines.—Mrs. Floyd White, Perch River, New York. 
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The New Companion Sewing Machine, recently ordered from you, came yesterday, 
and | am writing at once to say that | find it exactly as represented in every detail, and 
that it fulfils my expectations in every respect. I am so confident that it will give entire 
satisfaction that it seemed unnecessary to give it several months’ trial before reporting my 
pleasure. It will be a ure to me to exhibit the many good qualities of my New 
Companion.—Mrs. L. M. O'Brien, Joliet, Illinois. 
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A New Proposition. 


|? is possible that there are those who do not find it 
convenient at this time to spare the money for the 
purchase of a machine, and will, therefore, be inter- 
ested in the following proposition : 


Upon receipt of 25 cents 
for postage and packing,, we 
will send this $1.00 All- 
Steel Safety Deposit 
Bank to the address of any 
one who wishes to save 
for the purchase of a New 
Companion. 

The key to the Bank, how- 
ever, will be retained by 
us. When the desired 
amount has been saved, the Bank and its contents may 
be sent us by express, at our expense, and the 25 
cents originally advanced will be refunded. 
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Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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How to Make Money Breeding Squabs. 


The Hayes Method PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


is successful because Individual, | 
| Personal, Skilful, Reliable, Experienced. 70,000 cases. | 
| References anywhere. WRITE FOR BUOK 87-¥.| 
| Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. | 


‘£4. MAKE YOURHORSE 


YOUR FRIEND If he’s a good horse he'll be | 


better. If vicious or has bad | 
habits all can be promptly and permanently | 
cured by mysystem. Any one can doit. Postal | 
brings full information free. Write to-day. | 








BY WALTER LEON SAWYER 
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66 e’s all togged out, what?’’ 


said Uncle Bishop, nod- 
ding toward the ornamental young man 












‘A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


More than 100,000 satisfied custom- 
ers have each saved from 85 to 840 













Philly to lend ye a dollar and 


, iv r sheck i 
\ he’d give ye & check for it. by buying a Kalamazoo stove or 





| Cal’late the clerks in the bank had to hump 
| themselves to keep up with him — but their 
work didn’t put any money in Philly’s pocket. 

‘*Mind ye, Philly hadn’t any bad habits, and | 
as far forth as his accommodatin’ other folks 
would let him, he tried to keep up that two 
hundred he started out with. Every Sat’day 


who had just passed up the board walk. 
‘‘Don’t look as if he had to work very hard,’’ 
Grandfather Lane commented, straining his 
eyes for a final survey of the tall hat and the 
gloves. 
Abner Mitchell, the storekeeper, sent a gleeful 


(CATNIP BALL 





E 8. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





(Pat’d) a toy for cats— 
they can’t let it alone; ri- 
diculously amusing; positively beneficial; will last 
foryears. Price 10c.,together with package 
of catnip and other herbs beneficial tocats. 





maneeo™ 960 Days Approval 


direct from our factory at 

actual factory prices. No 

stove hasa higher reputa- 

tion or gives greater satis- 

faction. We pay freight. 

You savedealers’ profits. 
Send for Catalog No. 2563 


For sale by department 
sporting goods, drug and 








Kalamazoo Stove Co., 
Mfrs.,Kalamazoo,Mich. 
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P . an . : bird stores, and news- 
chuckle after the retreating figure. noon he’d carry his seven dollars’ salary to the | stands, or mailed by us cents Our oven thermometer 
on receipt of price. Ppost- makes baking easy. 


‘**Philly’s specialty is workin’ what he calls 
his brain,’’ the storekeeper answered. ‘‘He 
never went in for the kinds o’ labor that get ye 
all dirty and het up. Likely you don’t know 
Philly as well as I do, bein’s you live over ’t 
the East End, but I’ve kept an eye on him 
these seven years, since he was twenty or 
thereabouts, and I’m free to say that if he 
ever doos get muscle-bound, it’]l be round the 
jaw. 

‘*He was full-grown and big as anybody 
when he was twenty, and I cal’late by that 


bank and dump her in, and every few days 
he’d be cartin’ over some little borrowin’s that 
somebody had paid back. But Squire Lazenby’s 
interest was eatin’ in all the time, and Philly 
he bought more or less truck he didn’t really 
need, jest because, as I told ye a minute ago, 
it’s so terrible easy to make out one o’ them 
little slips —’’ 

The storekeeper stopped abruptly and scowled 
once more into vacancy. ‘‘Yes?’’ Uncle Bishop 
suggested. 

“‘T bate ye!’ the storekeeper responded, feel- 





time he’d read more’n a grown person’s share 
of these newspaper yarns that tell how smart | 
men start out with a lead 
nickel and buy marble 
palaces and steam-yachts 
—or somethin’ to that 
effect. Philly figured 
that the whole trick was 
in keepin’ all your money 
in sight, and keepin’ it 


moving so fast that other he proceeded : 
folks would be kind o’ ‘*There was more’n 
dazed, and see double. Of one way that things 


course, if you had two 
dollars, and people 
thought you had four, 
you could trade four dol- 
lars’ worth, or maybe 
six, understand ? 

‘*Well, ’bout the time 
his twin, that’s Peter, 
started in easy and mod- 
est in the hen business, 
Philly got a job clerkin’ 
over at the country town. 
I guess there was no 
great margin betwixt his 
salary and his board bill. 
What there was, he put 
into clothes—and I’m 
finding no fault with 
that, mind ye, for a 
young man in a shop 
ought to look as if the 
world was usin’ him 
well. But he didn’t 
seem to get anything to 
branch out on, as ye 
might say, till his Great- 
Uncle Butler died and 
left him and Peter a 
hundred and fifty dollars 
apiece. 

**Peter knew what he 
wanted to do with his, 
and he bought an ineuba- 
tor and brooder and some 
faney hens and some 
wire fencing. Philly 
didn’t have quite enough 
capital to carry out his plans, so he borrowed 
fifty dollars at cutthroat interest from old Squire 
Lazenby—and then what you s’ pose he did with 
that two hundred? He plunked it right into 
the bank over there, jest so’s he could get a 
check-book. 

‘‘Mind ye, I’m not denying, nuther, that a 
check-book’s a good investment, always allowin’ 
you don’t overwork it. Pay a bill with your 
own check, and the man that gets it he doesn’t 
know how much you’ve got in the bank, 
whether it’s ten thousand dollars or seven dollars 
and a half; and if you look pretty prosperous, 
he’s most likely to lean towards ten thousand. 

‘*But until you get used to the check-book, 
sort o’ bridle-wise, you’re liable to rare and 
jump and throw yourself round amazin’. Just 
writin’ a few words on a piece of paper doesn’t 
seem, somehow, like handin’ out real money. 
And besides that, it tickles ye to see how glad 
people are to get them pieces of paper; and 
since they’re so easy to make, and you feel so 
rich while you’re makin’ ’em, you’re likely to 
be generous with ’em.’’ 

The storekeeper paused a moment, gulped as 
if swallowing hard, and scowled at the hitching- 
post across the street. But he did not wish to 
cherish such an unpleasant recollection as this 
evidently was, and a moment later he was once 
more embarked upon his tale: - 

‘*Well, folks that was placed so they could 
keep posted tell me that Philly never really got: 
used to his bank-account, for all he was so 
neighborly with it. ’Bout as often as Peter 
raised another chicken, they say, Philly’d put 
out a check. He paid his board that way. He 





DRAWN BY 


HE PAID HIS BOARD THAT WAY. 


ingly. For a few seconds there was silence. 
**And all this time, you want to remember, 
Peter’s hens and incuba- 
tors were a-hatchin’ out 
chickens,’”’ the store- 
keeper said, all at once. 


change in the current 
of his thoughts, and 
with more cheerfulness 





didn’t work 


newspaper stories. May- | 
be in a big city he cotild | 
have carried it through 
slicker, but in smaller 
places most everybody 
knows how much there 
actchilly is behind any- 
body else. So, when cap- 
italists came in from 


new business scheme, or 


here in town—then, 
when Philly began to 
swell round, and show 
kind of accidentally that 
he had a check-book, and 
wait to be asked inside 
the scheme, there was 
always somebody to get 
off a joke about the two 
hundred he started with, 
and his dollar checks, 
and Philly’d be dished. 

“*Then he had a des- 
perate spell,—I cal’ late 
Squire Lazenby may have 
been squeezing him,—and 
he thought he’d get rich 
quick, too, lending money 
at big interest. There 
were a few weeks when 
folks over that way that 
never did have much of 
anything before were living high. I s’pose 
Philly thought he’d protected himself, but, my 
king! a man might give yea stack of promis- 
sory notes as tall as the meetin’-house steeple, 
but the only real security ye have, after all, is 
whether he means to pay his debts. And as 
near’s I can make out, half of Philly’s custom- 
ers weren’t any more responsible than—than 
them chickens of Peter’s. 

‘*Well, to make a long story short, it was 
more’n three years that the bank put up with 
Philly, while he was pushin’ his little handful 
0’ dollars back and forth and tryin’ to be a 
millionaire by his own say-so. His salary 
didn’t grow, the way a healthy salary ought to 
do, because his mind was mostly on schemes 
outside the shop. His money didn’t grow, 
because he hadn’t put it in the savings-bank or 
in some little business,—like Peter’s hen farm, 
—where he could sort o’ work with it. And 
last I heard, he didn’t have any check-book, 
and he’d paid Squire Lazenby seventy-five dol- 
lars’ interest on that borrowed fifty, and owed 
him sixty dollars yet.’’ 

** About that ’ere hen farm —’’ Uncle Bishop 
began. : 

But the storekeeper hushed him with a ges- 
ture, and leaned forward to hail a venerable 
citizen whose ancient horse was rambling rheu- 
matically down the road. 

‘“‘Hey, Ammi!’’ the storekeeper called. ‘‘I 
see Philly Appleton’s home. Ain’t this a queer 
time o’ year to take a vacation ?”’ 

The venerable citizen checked his horse and 
pondered a minute. 

‘‘What’s that? Oh, Philly?’’ he answered, 


ARS GALLAGHER. 





dished ’em out to people that wanted to send 
money by mail and didn’t want to squander 
their substance on registering the letters. Ask 


at last. ‘‘Peter’s give him a job, ye know. 
| He’s come back to do the letter-writin’ and 


outside and brought a S 


there was something | % 
promising planned right | > 


National Cat Supplies 
Co., Dept. Y. C., 
East Boston, Mass. 







paid. 
Dealers, 
write for prices. 














That seemed to mark a Ss 


out with | % 
Philly as they do in the | § 








bookkeepin’ about Peter’s chickens.’’ 








The “H. H. H.” Tool Knife. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
30 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


THE “H. H. H.” EMBODIES 


2. Leather Punch. 
5. Wire Pliers. 
8. Screw Driver. 


1. Pocket Knife. 3. Swedging Awl. 
4. Wire Cutter. 6. Alligator Wrench. 


7. Hoof Hook. 9. Screw Bit. 


Invaluable to Farmers, Horsemen, Mechanics, Miners, Sailors, Soldiers, 
Sportsmen, and all Working Men. 


hese Knives are made for practical use. Especial care is taken to make the 

Knife sufficiently strong for use of Mechanics, Machinists, Farmers, Team- 
sters, Electricians, Sportsmen, etc., all rivets being countersunk. The temper is 
drawn in Screw Driver and Point of Awl to prevent either from breaking. The 
blades are made of the best 85 carbon cutlers’ steel, and tempered to withstand 
hard usage. The Pliers and Wire Cutters are drop-forged tool steel (not steel 
castings), and tempered especially to do the work required of them, and give 
entire satisfaction in handling and cutting fence wire, baling and binding wire, 
harness rivets, etc. 

The Leather Punch will be found indispensable for making various sized 
holes in leather for buckles, rivets, belt lacing, etc. The Leather Punch acts as 
a swedging awl or marlinespike when turned to the left ; especially adapted for 
use in lacing belts, untying knots, etc. Besides being a perfect leather punch 
and swedging awl, this tool is a perfect screw bit, making a tapering hole in 
wood for various sized screws when turned to the right. The Screw Bit and 
Screw Driver features of this Knife are perfect in their operation. The Lace 
Hook and Hoof Hook formed on end of plier handle will be found convenient 
in many ways. 


For Vest Pocket and Home. 
VEST POCKET ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
’ 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 











Hap Vest Pocket Light can be carried in the vest pocket, and is always 
ready for use. A pressure upon a button, as shown in the cut, 
instantly produces a most penetrating light. It is useful about the 
house, farm, stable or barn, or wherever a temporary light is required. 
When the battery is exhausted a new one can be obtained of us for 30 
cents, post-paid. 


“EVER-READY” FLASH LIGHT. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
40 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 





his “ Ever-Ready” Light is designed for the use of Watchmen, 

Hunters, Travellers, and general household purposes. It is “ever 
ready ’’—a pressure of the finger upon the button, and the darkest 
space is instantly illuminated. Pocket size, 1%4x8'% inches. The bat- 
tery gives 3,000 to 5,000 flashes before becoming exhaysted. Extra 
battery 40 cents, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE rourn's COMPANTON is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue o 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subseription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


iven to sub- 


Boston, Mass. 








INFLUENZA EPIDEMICS. 


oe is an acute 
infectious disease of 
peculiar character. Its 
original home is be- 
lieved to have been in 
that mysterious region 
called Eastern Central 


plague is thought to 
From this region it was 
wont to issue at irreg- 
ular intervals of from 
four or five years to 
seventy or eighty, and invade first Russia and 
then western Europe. 

It was for long not known how it spread from 
one country to another, affecting large districts 
almost at once. Its appearance in a city, for ex- 





ample, was hardly noted before the entire city | 


was in its grip. It was thought due to some 
mysterious atmospheric “influence,” whence its 
name from the Italian form of the word. The 
French call it la grippe, whence our “grippe,” 
because of the way it seems to seize upon its 
victims. 

The last great irruption of the disease was in 
1889-90, when it spread over the entire civilized 
world with such extreme rapidity that the belief 
in an atmospheric influence was for a time re- 
vived. A study of the epidemic, however, proved 
that it followed the wanderings of human beings 
along the lines of travel; at first in a definite direc- 
tion, because the travel in Siberia and eastern 
Russia was along narrow caravan routes and ina 
westward direction. Once it reached .populous 
western Europe, with its radiating lines of rail- 
ways, it burst forth in every direction like the 
explosion of a rocket which has journeyed for a 
time in a straight line up through the air. 

This explosion and almost simultaneous diffusion 


throughout Europe was simply the result of human | 


intercourse. As soon as the earlier carriers of 
the infection reached a populous city they scat- 
tered in various directions to their homes or to 
lodging-houses and hotels; and each one who was 
suffering at the time from the disease became a 
focus of infection, and from each of these centers 
the disease spread, and the grippe seized upon 
great numbers in all parts of the city at the same 
time, as soon as the incubative period of from one 
to four days had passed. Europe for a time had 
the epidemic to itself, but in ten days or two weeks, 
just long enough for the steamers to bring their 
infected human cargo, it appeared here on the 
Eastern coast, and as fast as steam could carry it 
spread over the entire country. 

The epidemics in former times lasted from one 
to three or four years and then ceased, but since 
1890 influenza has been epidemic in Europe and 
America every winter. The character and treat- 
ment of the disease will be discussed next week. 


® 


A MISPLACED SWITCH. 
Heedless of the fact that it was Sunday evening, 
and that the larder might be, and in fact was 
expected to be, rather low, Deacon Black had 


invited the minister home to supper. Mrs. Black, | 


mindful of the fact that a small salad was all that 
could be placed on the board, was horrified at her 
husband’s invitation, but with true hospitality 
attempted to make the best of the situation. 


Leading from the parlor to the dining-room is a | 


passage, dark and so narrow that but one can 
pass in comfort at atime. With a woman’s quick 
wit, Mrs. Black, who had come into the parlor 
after laying what she could find on the table, 
determined to use a variation of the “‘family hold- 
back” that so often plays a part when the unex- 
pected guest has come. Following her husband 
into the passage, on the way to the table, she 
clutched an arm, and pulling down his head, 
whispered vehemently: 

“Don’t touch that salad, for goodness’ sake!”’ 

“All right,” he answered in a similar whisper. 
Then the party proceeded to the table. 

“I am very sorry, Mrs. Black,” exclaimed the 
minister, as the party seated themselves, “but I 
feel a little indisposed from the heat to-day, and I 
think I will have only a cup of tea.” 

“Why, that’s too bad!” the wife remarked. “I 
did want you to have a good supper.” 

“You didn’t say anything to me about feeling 
ill,” put in Deacon Black, who, despite the warn- 
ing, had helped himself to a large portion of the 








the paper, | 


Asia, where also the | 
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pressed you to come.” 


| The clergyman passed the situation off with | 
some light remark, and after a suitable period 


took his departure. 

“Well, John,” said Mrs. Black, “I’m glad for 
your sake that the doctor couldn’t eat much, for 
there was so little, and I know how fond you are 
of salad.” 

“Yes,” said her husband, “but there would have 
been enough to go round, I guess. 
stand why the doctor accepted my invitation if he 
was ill.” 

“Anyway,” she answered, “I’m glad I caught 
you in the passage and warned you about the 
salad.” 

“Passage ? Salad? What are you talking 
| about?” he exclaimed. 

“John Black, didn’t I speak to you in the pas- 
sage?” his wife almost screamed. 

“Why, no, the doctor let me go ahead of him 
after we started!” cried Black. “What did you 
say?” 





* 


A CONSOLATION. 


ailroading in the South not so very long ago 

was attended with considerable uncertainty, 
and whenever a difficulty arose the passengers 
were in the habit of rushing out to ascertain the 
cause. On one such oceasion, when the train had 
come to an unusually sudden stop after repeated 
warnings from the whistle, the passengers found 
the train crew bending above the apparently life- 
less form of an old farmer. He had been struck 
by the engine, and the crowd gathered sympa- 
thetically about him. 

Suddenly the victim, who had been unconscious, 
opened his eyes. A sympathetic silence met his 
gaze as he slowly swept the circle and attempted 
to take in the situation. 

“Am I hurt?” he said, feebly. They told him 
that one leg would have to come off, but, fortu- 
nately, they believed that otherwise he was all 
right. For several moments he studied the re- 
maining sound limb, and then turned to the engi- 
| neer. 

“Well, stranger,” he said, “it might have been 
It is the one with the rheumatiz.” 





| worse. 


have its natural habitat. | 


* © 


NOT EVEN “JUST AS GOOD.” 


hen it became necessary during the Civil 

War to resort to the draft in order to pro- 
vide recruits for the Union armies, many men who 
did not care to go to the front, or could not afford 
|to do so, organized themselves into clubs or 
groups for the purpose of mutual protection. 
| When one of their number was drafted, an assess- 
ment was made upon all of them, and the money 
thus raised was used in hiring a substitute. 

An organization of this kind was formed in a 
small town in Illinois, and one of the members, a 
stalwart, fine-looking man, was drafted. With 
the money raised by the stipulated assessment 
he procured a substitute, a little, wizen-faced 
chap, who looked like a scared rabbit. He took 
him to the office of the provost marshal. 

“Mr. Marshal,” he said, “there is my substitute.” 

“T see,” answered the officer, dryly, as he looked 
at the two men. “Funny how sople like to get 
the best of the government in a bargain!” 


* ¢ 


“HIS OFFICE CLOTHES.” 


aggie was that rare creation, a perfect laun- 

dress, and the Jones family rejoiced in her, 
with the exception of Mr. Jones, who said that he 
did not approve of Maggie starching his pajamas; 
and Mrs. Jones promised that Maggie should be 
spoken to. 

“Maggie,” she began, diplomatically, “you need 
not be so very particular about Mr. Jones’s paja- 
mas. Don’t starch them at all; just iron them out 
smoothly.” 

Maggie looked at Mrs. Jones reprovingly. “Sure, 
ma’am,” she responded, “I don’t begrudge the 
work. It’s mesilf wants Mr. Jones’s office clothes 
to look as well as I can make ’em.” 


* 


HE AIMED HIGH. 


ie the uninitiated observer some of the gym- 
nastics performed in a game of football are 
beyond explanation. The story is told of a half- 
back who complained to his family about the 
injustice of allowing football-players to wear head 
protectors. 

“T should think it was most necessary,” said his 
mother, who had witnessed one game with many 


tremors. “Look at the front teeth your poor 
cousin Frederick lost!’ 


look at me, laid up for two weeks with a lame 
foot just from kicking a fellow’s nose-gear!” 





PLEASANT FOR JAMES. 


hen Mr. Ransom won his bride he felt prop- 

erly humble at securing such a prize, and 
in the after years Mrs. Ransom never allowed him 
| to lapse into forgetfulness of her condescension. 


“You — eared for me, I’m sure,” said Mr. 
Ransom. “That is a great comfort—to think I 
| didn’t urge you _—? your wishes.” 

| “James,” said Mrs. Ransom, in a tone suited to 
her imposing and somewhat massive appearance 
“how could you ever doubt my affection? Have I 
not told you that I had proposals from men who 
were brilliant, handsome and talented, and passing 
them all by, James, I chose you!” 





* © 


ALL FOR SHOW. 


t is a poor town which cannot boast of something 

to the stranger within its gates. The man in 
the anecdote related by a writer in the Yonkers 
Statesman was hard put to it, but he succeeded in 
upholding the dignity of his native heath. 


“This is one of our greatest show-places,” said 
ad resident, who was taking a friend about his 
own. 

vi it is only a vacant lot!” replied the friend. 

“Certainly, but it’s where the circus always 
performs when it comes to town,” responded the 
| proud citizen. 





| main dish. “If I had known that, I wouldn’t have | 


I can’t under- | 


“That may be,’’ said her son, stubbornly, “but | 


DISFIGURED FOR LIFE | 
Is the Despairing Cry of Thousands | 
Afflicted with Unsightly 
Skin Humors. 

Do you realize what this disfiguration means to sen- 
sitive people? It means isolation, seclusion. It is a 
bar to social and business success. Do you wonder that 
despair seizes upon these sufferers? Blood and skin 
| humors are most obstinate to cure or even relieve. It 
| is an easy matter to claim to cure them, but quite 
| another to do so. The Cuticura Remedies (consisting 
| of Cuticura Soap to cleanse the skin, Cuticura Oint- 
ment to heal the skin, and Cuticura Resolvent Pills to 
purify the blood) have earned the right to be called 
| Skin Cures, because for years they have met with most 
remarkable success. { Adr. 
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Doctors Prescribe Our Treatment 
of Varicose Veins, Leg Swellings, Lame Joints, 
Weak Ankles, Weak Knees, etc., for no better 

treatment has yet been dis- 
covered than our seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Being made to measure they fit 
perfectly, and being made of new 
rubber of our own weaving they 
are most durable. Send for 
Booklet of self-measuring 
directions and low prices. 
Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 

Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, | 
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BRAIN POWER 
INCREASED BY PROPER FEEDING. 


A lady writer who not only has done good liter- 
ary work, but reared a family, found in Grape- 
Nuts the ideal food for brain work and to develop 
| healthy children. She writes :— 
| “I am an enthusiastic proclaimer of Grape-Nuts 

as a regular diet. I formerly had no appetite in 
| the morning and for 8 years while nursing my four 
| children, had insufficient nourishment for them. 
“Unable to eat breakfast I felt faint later, and 
| would go to the pantry and eat cold chops, 
sausage, cookies, doughnuts or anything I hap- 
| pened to find. Being a writer, at times my head 
| felt heavy and my brain asleep. 

“When I read of Grape-Nuts I began eating it 
every morning, also gave it to the children, inclu- 
ding, my 10 months old baby, who soon grew as 
fat as a little pig, good natured and contented. 

“Within a week I had plenty of breast milk, 
and felt stronger within two weeks. I wrote 
evenings and feeling the need of sustained brain 
power, began eating a small saucer of Grape-Nuts 
with milk instead of my usual indigestible hot 
pudding, pie, or cake for dessert at night. | 

“Grape-Nuts did wonders for me and I learned | 
to like it. I did not mind my housework or | 
thother’s cares, for I felt strong and full of ‘go.’ 
I grew plump, nerves strong, and when I wrote | 
my brain was active and clear; indeed, the dull 
head pain never returned.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Lord &8 T. aylor 


Wholesale Distributors 

















“Onyx”. Hosiery 


CHARGE YOUR MEMORY with the follow- 
ing numbers. After trying one or all you will never 
forget the trade-mark as shown above. Wearing 
“ONYX” Hosiery will become a habit. 

For Women. 
151 K: Black Gauze Cotton, Garter top, spliced 
eel, sole and toe. Brite 50c. 
109 K: Black Sea Island Gauze Cotton, spliced 
80 Price b0c. 


e. 
599 S: Black Gauze Lisle, Garter splicing, re-en- 
forced seam, heel, sole and toe. Price b0e. 
310/13: Blaek Six-thread Lisle heel and toe, four- 
thread all over. rice 50c. 
409 K: Black Gauze Silk Lisle, soft, gloss 
ible Pric 


, flex- 
> ce 50e, 
Extra Wide Hose. 

120/9: Black Gauze Lisle, re-enforced heel, sole 
and toe. Price 50c. 
130 K: Black Silk Lisle, re-enforced heel, sole 
and toe. Price 75e. 

For Men. 


E 310: Lisle, Black and Colors—special value. 
Price 50c. 

E 325: Silk Lisle, Black and Colors—none better. 
Price 50c 


If you cannot procure at your dealer’s, write to 
Dept. 16, and upon Re of price we will mail 
post-paid a pair of any of the above numbers, or 
refer you to nearest dealer. 


Broadway, New York. 











W HEN you read an ad- 

vertisement of a new 
or improved article 
whose claims appeal to 
your good fpdqment and 
are backed by the capital 
and business standing of 
the advertiser, do you 
take advantage of_ this 
new information and try 
that article, or do you go 
oninthesame old wayand 
letthe advertiser talk on? 


The Worth 





DAVID CUMMINGS 


(Pres. The Cummings Co.) Cushion S. 
Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs. Sole 


We know it issuperior to the 
ordinary shoe. e know the 
sole is moisture proof. We 
know it conforms to 
the shape of the foot, 
affords comfort and 
ro fatigue. We 

now it will outwear 
the ordinary shoe 
costing the same 
amount. 


Men's $4.00, 
$4.50, 















Lf your dealer will 
not supply you we'll 
sell you direct. Send 
wantin his name and get our 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, “Devi 
» x8 ° ept. E 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


























You Do Know She Is Stylishly— 
Beautifully Dressed— 
And Her Suit Fits Perfectly 


You will agree with us that it is what a woman 
wears that gives her the charm of being well dressed. 
It is wholly a matter of her clothes—How and Where 
She buys them. 

And so with this woman. Who she is does not mat- 
ter—she is beautiful, because beautifully dressed—and 


IT may be any one 


Our Style Book shows sixty-three 
can new Spring Suits as handsome as the one 


pictured here. And you may have any one 
of them as YOUR suit this Spring. Reve 
it made to your own measure, of your own 
choice of ov2r 400 materials. Think of 
it. Wouldn’t you like to see the fashion 

you plates of these suits? Wouldn’t you like 
to see samples of these materials ? 

We want you to see them both. We want to send 
them to you free. We ask you NOW to write for them 
TO-DAY. And remember, too, you will take no risk 
in having your suit made by the “ NATIONAL.” 
Because: ‘* Jf any garment you buy from us does 
not please you, send it back at our expense, and 
we will send your money back to you.’’ 

No Risk At All 


So you take in having your suit made 
at the “NATIONAL.” And besides, you save money. 


Spring Suits 


Made - to - Order 56 $2 3 
New York Styles to 
New Spring Beyles as worn by ‘New. York women. It is the 


handsomest Style Book ever issued. And so we say to every 
reader of this magazine—We say to 


Here Is YOUR Fashion Guide 
and YOUR Samples 











Write For Them To-day? 


We want ican woman—we want YOU to write for 
these samples and this guide to New York Fashions—right now. 
Just give us your name and address and the samples and book will 
go to you quick— 


Ready-Made Departments. 

This Fashion Guide and Wearing Apparel Catalogue (sent free) 
also illustrates and describes a complete line of Ladies’ Keady- 
Made Wash Dresses, Silk Coats and Suits, Skirts, Kain-Coats, 
Jackets, Waists, Underwear, Petticoats, Hosiery, Kimonos, 
Corsets, Misses’, Children's and Infants’ Dresses, etc. 


We prepa: or ex) on anything you order from 
us to any pact of the United States. ° 


Write to-day for your copy of our Fashion Guide and Wearing 
Apparel Catalogue, and if you desire samples for a Tailor-Made 
Suit, state the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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“HOUSE-CLEANING” ON A STEAMSHIP | ” eee 
By W. G. FitzGerald ® 








properly regarded as an ordeal, but it does | 


I’ all households ‘‘spring cleaning’’ is very | The table-stewards are busy in the great 
The case is vastly different | 


not often occur. 
with one of our modern transatlantic liners, 
however, where a most thorough ‘‘ house- 








saloons with their silver; there are boys in the 
pantries washing dishes with most unboylike 
alacrity. 

The head steward, with a telephone by his 


cleaning’ takes place twice a month, and that | side and a line of his subordinates before him, 


without the aid of a sin- 
gle woman! 


is busy with accounts, 
breakage losses, and the 





No sooner has the last 
immigrant got ashore 
with his bundles than 
boys with gongs go clang- 
ing down the immense 
decks; and from the 
great saloons right down 
to the stoke-holes, the 
small army of men ma- 
king up the liner’s crew 
are made aware that 
house-cleaning is about 
to begin. 

The great life-boats are 
swung out and back, and 
found to be in good con- 
dition. The first officer 
roars unintelligible or- 
ders through a mega- 
phone, and work begins 
with machine-like preci- 
sion. There may be fifty |, 
thousand pieces of linen 
to be sorted and counted, 
done up in sacks, sent 
to the laundry, and re- 
counted and put away 
on their return. There 








like. He divides the 


ten, with a ‘‘captain’’ 
over each group. 


steerage quarters is, of 
course, much simpler, 
although not less thor- 
ough. Everything that 
might be injured is first 
of all removed, and then 
various lengths of hose 
are brought into play, 
throwing tremendously 
powerful streams of 
water. 

The men are, of course, 
barefooted, and are fol- 
lowed by their mates, 
wielding brooms, brushes 
and scrub cloths. There 
are stalwart men even 
down in the hold, getting 
it ready for fresh moun- 
tains of baggage and 
cargo! The tremendous- 
ly powerful engines, now 
still and silent, are like- 








are something like thirty 
thousand pieces of silver 
to be counted, sorted and cleaned ; fifty thousand 
items of glass, and double that number of dishes 
and cooking utensils to be dealt with by washers 
and polishers. There may well be from five to | 
seven hundred staterooms to be cleaned in every | 
corner with scrupulous care. | 
There are probably fifty or sixty bathrooms | 
to be cleaned, and a small army of men is let 
loose in the vast dining-saloon of the ship, | 
where perhaps seven hundred and fifty people 
may be seated at once. | 
Another and smaller army attacks the second 
saloon. Deft- handed sweepers, dusters and 


cleaners are in every part of the great drawing- 
Outside there may be two miles of decks 


room. 


ql 

— wise being overhauled, 

polished and oiled, and 
in less time than it would take one of our house- 
wives to clean her little suburban or country 
dwelling, the ship is suddenly pronounced 
‘‘ready’’ to receive two or three thousand more 
or less fastidious passengers. 


* ©¢ 


THE WAILING- PLACE. 
aturday is the wailing-day of the Jews of 


Jerusalem, says Mr. E. W. Howe, author | 


of ‘‘Daily Notes of a Trip Around the World.’’ 
The wailing-place is on the outside of the wall 
surrounding the site of Solomon’s Temple, and 
devout Jews go there at certain times to cry 

over the fall of Jerusa- 














lem. The Lamentations 
of Jeremiah and the 
seventy-ninth and one 
hundred and second 
Psalms, chanted in He- 
brew, form the ground- 
work of their peniten- 
tial outpourings. 

The wailing-place is 
about sixty feet long 
and fifteen feet wide. It 





rounded by stone walls, 
except a narrow en- 


court is part of the 
stone wall which for- 
merly surrounded Solo- 
mon’s Temple. This is 
possibly forty feet high, 
built of huge blocks of 
stone, black with age 
and badly weather- 
worn. The other three 
walls surrounding the 
wailing-place are more 
modern, and about ten 
feet high. The Jews, 
in praying for the res- 





to scrub, and the same ‘‘mileage’’ of rugs and 
carpets to be beaten in the open air. Hundreds 
of mattresses are to be put out in the sun, and 
some of them remade. 

The work goes with clock-like precision. A 
smaller liner, with accommodation for about 
seventeen hundred first- and second-class pas- 
sengers, has been cleaned with exquisite care in 
exactly four and thirty hours from the time 
the bell-boys first clanged their gongs. If the 
great ship makes fast to her pier in the morning 
and discharges her passengers before noon, the 
house-cleaning starts promptly at one. If, how- 
ever, she docks later in the afternoon, or at 
night, the house-cleaning signal is given at six | 
o’clock the next morning. 

It need hardly be said that every man and | 
boy knows his post and what is expected of | 
him. Sceaffoldings are built about the great 
smoke-stacks, and up here painters scrape and 
lay on new coats. The next day may find them 
at work on the hull. Stalwart sailors are wash- 
ing down the walls of the deck-houses. The 
stewards are stripping the berths in the state- 
rooms; and the linen-steward with his staff is 
counting the soiled linen with amazing rapidity. 








toration of Jerusalem, 
lean against the stones which once formed a part 
of the wall round Solomon’s Temple, the site 
of which is now occupied by the Mosque of 
Omar, to which no Jew is admitted. 

On the morning on which Mr. Howe visited 
the wailing-place, he says that a few of the 
wailing Jews sat on benches, devoutly reading 
their Bibles aloud, and swaying to and fro. 
Others were leaning against the wall, and cry- 
ing. They had no books, and their grief 
seemed to be very real. There were tears in 
the eyes of some of them. 

Among the wailers were a few young people, 
but they were mainly very old men and women. 
Twenty or thirty tourists were walking about, 


land the wailers often looked at the tourists 


in a way indicating that they appreciated a 
good audience. 

“TI am told,’’ writes Mr. Howe, ‘‘that the 
Jews who wail are the particularly religious. 
In the Methodist Church they would be shout- 
ers, and belong to the holiness association. I 
was told that every Jew who wails receives 
pay for it, the money being furnished by a 
missionary society, or by rich Jews in America 
and Europe, who do no wailing themselves.’’ 


staterooms into groups of | 


House-cleaning in the | 


is a court, entirely sur- | 


trance. One side of the | 
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The Lisk 
Self-Basting Roaster. 


NO BASTING, NO WASTE, 
And Nothing to Watch but the Clock. 
















GUARANTEE. 


We allow 30 days in which to 
test the Roaster. If the test is 
not perfectly satisfactory the 
Roaster may be returned at our 
expense, and the full purchase 
price will be refunded. 
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O you realize what this means to you? It means that no matter what you roast,— 
meat or fowl,—all you need to do.is to put in the roast, with a little water in the 
bottom of the pan, and take it out when done —crisp, juicy, and roasted to a turn. 

‘The reason this Roaster cooks so much better, and bastes automatically, is that all the 
steam which bastes the bottom of the roast is also made to drop down again on the top 
of the roast, because of the special construction of the top. But that is not all. 

The ordinary roasting pan not only requires a lot of basting and watching, but it also 
wastes a lot of the roast itself, as most women know from experience. Actual test 
shows that a ten-pound piece of roast beef will weigh only eight pounds, or less, when 
roasted in the ordinary pau—a clear loss of two pounds, or one-fifth of the weight. This 
big item of waste, as well as the necessity of basting and watching, are eliminated in 
the Lisk Self-Basting Roaster. 

We offer the No. 3 size, 11x17, for 16-pound roasts or less. Made of the famous 
imperial gray enamel. This wears like iron, is free from seams, joints and corners, 
and is as easily cleaned as china. 


THE OFFER. The Lisk Self-Basting Roaster given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra. Price $3.00. Sent 
by express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 lbs. When purchased, 
we will deliver Roaster at any express office in New England, charges prepaid. 


Silver-Plated Fruit Knife Set. 
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HESE Fruit Knives have a patented feature not possessed by any other make. On 
the back of the blade, near the point, is an ingenious device by means of which 
the skin of an orange may be cut, neatly without breaking the pulp. The device 
does not in any way interfere with other uses of the Knives, and will be found very con- 
venient. The Set is heavily silver-plated, highly burnished, and enclosed in a neat box. 


The Set of Six Knives given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
|@ subscription and 35c. extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


b PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
"eccececcececeecececececeecececececceeccececcecccece . 
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STICKNEY & POOR’S 
Lana, Rapid Cooking 
| TAPIOCA 


Every Cook and Housewife knows 
that Tapioca is wholesome and nutri- 
tious. We want all to know that 
Stickney & Poor's Rapid Cooking 
Tapioca— sold in cartons — comes 
all ready for use, that it 


Needs No Soaking, 


thus saving time and patience. As 
to quality, it shares the same high 


Guarantesd Under Pure FoodLaw. standard as our spices. 
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time. That's why, 
too, a box bought 
once, means youll 


ask for the Empress 


always. 


Rich, fruity cen- 


ters. 
Flavors just right. 


Creams never 
stale or hard. 
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DO Y OU EA I BEANS f good, pure chocolate 
Anybody Can Now Bake Beans Without Fear ot ee in we : ' ought to be—nourishing 
e es for Baking ns periy are follow’ . 
MAINE BEAN POT by the Bean Pot Itself, without Any Help from You hey taste like as well as delightful. 
ta sane is thet ie baker ail kinds of benes ina ordinary | distress afterwaste.ition boon ta the overworked house. . Hich . don’ 
8 80 Made a 4 8 rT le 
igher prices dont mean 
more. Ihat’s gher p 
burned; no dirty bean pot to scour out; no staying at | nutritious.A great saving in meat bill made by using the . good chocolates always, but 
te coe out theta good tat Jo, wend | Fou shey areetunl tweexpermecta Castiter ft | Ly body "E n Wily 2a 
Yan comes out 0 ne Dean po! ; a , 6 ™ 
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ably does. 


ry 
stove oven,retaining all the delicious taste and nutrition | wife.Once tried never parted with. For Roasting—Itcan 
obtained by the best cooks when they use the famous | not be beaten—chickens, meats and all kinds of roasts. 
needed untilready to serve. Think of the filth and odor of | Also for Pasteurizing and Sterilizing Milk. +g 
old style bean pot unless you spend hours cleaning it! | milk for etacen, Syepeption, convalescents, etc. Boil 
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*Bean Hole” for baking. No beans wasted; no beans | Thetoughest meats and fowl come out tender, juicy and 
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What a contrast when compared with the Maine Bean inners,Onions, Etc.—No odors. REMEM BER WHAT- d r b E 
5 that saan ~ YER YOU COOK—No burning,no watering,no watch- eSc l eS m ress 


D 
Yot that washes out without any trouble! Think of the | EV 


be saved. a a a -_— ~ po bean i pened — og — — no odors, no indigestion. 9 Always say u Empress n if 
andes sane tots of money Gustine their apare tiene. LIBERAL CLUB OFFERS. Chocolates That S you want to be sure. 60 
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OUR AGENTS GET SAMPLE FREE. sinin Street, Westbrook, Maine h b q cents &. sone. 
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W. M. SEARS, Norwood, Mass. 
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THE FAMOUS PEPPER BOOKS 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


Any one of the Pepper Books given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscrip- 
tion and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25 each, post-paid. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY GREW. 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS GROWN UP. 
PHRONSIE PEPPER. 
THE STORIES POLLY PEPPER TOLD. BEN PEPPER. 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS IN THE LITTLE BROWN HOUSE. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JOEL PEPPER. 

FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS ABROAD. 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 

FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AT SCHOOL. 





Bb Beene: are many books, but none of them 
interferes with the perennial popularity of 
the ‘‘ Pepper Books,” the most successful crea- 
tion of any American writer of juveniles. And 
here they all are, Ben, Polly, Joel, Phronsie and 
David, in the loved “Little Brown House,” with 
such happenings crowding one upon the other 
as all children delightedly follow, and their 
elders find no less interesting. 

We call special attention to “Five Little 
Peppers in the Little Brown House,” the elev- 
enth and latest volume in this series. The 
Five Little Peppers are, of course, five little 
children, and bright ones, too. They prove to 
be as interesting grown up as we were sure 
they would be when we made their acquaint- 


ance in the earlier volumes. Such stories make one see 





impossible to even suggest the doings and 
sayings of the “Five Little Peppers in the 
Little Brown House.” The host of readers of 
Margaret Sidney’s previous volumes will be 
glad of the opportunity to learn what happened 
to the Five Little Peppers in this her latest 
volume. It is full of well-told home adventure 
and entertaining scenes, and the story is one 
in which every healthy child will take delight. 
Some have pronounced it the best of the series. 
The book will meet with a large and increas- 
ing demand. 

‘Five Little Peppers in the Little Brown 
House” is printed in clear type on good 
paper, and handsomely illustrated. It is also 


bound in strong art linen, and has gilt title on both the back 


the beauty of home life, and are everywhere sowing the | and side. The cover design is embossed in four colors. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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